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Prayer is a dominant theme in programs suggested for the first month of 
1959. In many communities the churches join forces to observe Universal 
Week of Prayer. For Methodists there is Covenant Sunday, traditional time 
for prayer and dedication. Continuing its emphasis on prayer vigils, the 
Board of Evangelism suggests that at New Year’s time—and throughout the 
year—there be specific occasions for prayers for peace (see page 28). 


The World-Wide Church Attendance Movement can come to life in your 
community with a conscious effort to encourage regular church-going. 


Covenant Sunday. John Wesley instituted the Covenant service now tradi- 
tional with Methodists. The Board of Evangelism offers help with the spir- 
itual insights of the day. (See December METHODIST STORY, page 18.) 


Universal Week of Prayer. The first full week of the new year is marked in 
many towns by union services of prayer. 


Church and Economic Life Week. This week reminds Methodists that 
Christ’s concern for all of life includes the economic affairs of men. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for distribution on this day lifts up the 
missionary service our World Service dollars make possible in 44 overseas 
countries. 


Race Relations Day. This day recognizes that Christian faith has a vital 
connection with the way men get along with each other. It is expressed 
through what is said and done in the service and in an offering for Negro 
colleges. (See page 14.) 


Week of Dedication and Week of Evangelism. Concurrent observance of 
these weeks resolves some unhappy schedule conflicts of the past and brings 
new strength to the highly significant Week of Dedication. Methodists will 
reconsecrate themselves at their altars; they will witness; and they will 
give for emergency mission needs and Crusade scholarships. (See special 
8-page manual section, pages 5-12.) 


World Day of Prayer. Methodist women, through their WSCS, join in this 
day of prayer sponsored by United Church Women. 


World Service Sunday. Methodist work in evangelism is highlighted in the 
leaflet prepared for use on this day. 


World Service Sunday. Part of the work accomplished by World Service 
gifts is through the Board of Lay Activities. The Fourth Sunday leaflet 
describes this work. 


National Christian College Day. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Goodwill Industries, founded by a 
Methodist minister, gives training and 
employment to 30,000 physically han- 
dicapped persons each year in 30 dif- 
ferent trades and professions. 


Every Christian is an evangelist; 
consciously or unconsciously he bears 
witness for Christ. 


We must speak and treat others as 
brothers or they may soon be calling 
someone else “comrade.” 


Christianity is essentially a social 
religion; turn it into a solitary one and 
you will destroy it. 


If you want to improve the value 
of your lot in life, why not build a 
service station on it? 


The layman doesn’t do something 
for the church; he is the church. 


A day without prayer is a day with- 
out blessing. 


Those who follow the crowd are 
quickly lost in it. 


A man is known by his concerns. 


For success in God’s work, begin 
where you are, use what you have, and 
go as far as you can. 


The heart of any moral problem is 
the heart of man himself. 


It’s good business to lend to God 
and to the land; both give good inter- 
est. 


Money talks, but it is capable of say- 
ing some very embarrassing things. 


A sermon that does not make much 
difference to the preacher will not 
make much difference in the people. 


Silence is not always golden; many 
times it is cowardice. 


Sometime today you will be all the 
church there is in some situation, and 
what you do the church will be doing. 


No man is his own master who is 
not the master of his habits. 


The decisions of today make the 
memories of tomorrow. 





Story of the Month: 


Love Sw ays 





the Unfriendly Crowd 


Faced with charges by anti-Christians, 


a young India Pastor finds that Christian love 


can overcome fear and make for peace. 


by Elsie Simester Garden 


One of our younger Indian preachers 
calls May 6, “My Day.” On that day he 
was summoned to the village “pan- 
chayat,” or court, to answer a series of 
charges brought against him. These 
charges were being brought by a group 
of people who were anti-Christian. They 
wanted to so frighten him that he would 
leave the village. 

The young minister stood before the 
unfriendly crowd and made his state- 
ment. The “patel,” or mayor, sat in the 
chair. It was night, for this is usually 
when the men of the village are free and 
can attend court. 

“You may go now,” said the patel 
after Jacob had made his statement. 
Then, because he was a friend of the 
young preacher, he called him aside. “If 
you are afraid that these people will do 
you physical harm, I will send a guard 
with you,” he said. 

“I am not afraid,” Jacob answered. 
“God will take care of me. You cannot 
always be with me in the jungle paths 
and every night. But God is always with 
me. I am not afraid. Thank you.” 

For a week Jacob moved fearless 
among the people, his own friendly con- 
gregation and the unfriendly people who 
were planning to drive him out of the 
village. He smiled at everyone and 
greeted all—friend and foe—with the 
word “Salaam.” This means “Peace be 
unto you.” 

Then one night the court met again 
and Jacob was summoned. All the 
' were withdrawn! “We were 
said his accusers. “Please for- 


charges 
wrong,” 
give us.” 
The young preacher stood before the 
group. “My Savior was misunderstood,” 
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he explained. “He forgave his accusers. 
I am his follower. I cannot hold a grudge 
against you. I am a preacher of peace. I 
am not here to make war. I am your 
brother. Why shouldn’t I forgive you?” 

That was May 6. At the end of the 
month the harvest was being gathered. 
The men who had brought the charges, 
men of another faith, now brought the 
fearless young preacher 12 measures of 
grain which had been collected from 
Hindu families in the village. 

“This is our peace offering for you, 
panthulu (preacher). You are truly a 
man of God.” 

On another Sunday, when the offer- 
ing was being taken in our school 
church, a woman in a faded, but clean, 
sari walked up to the altar. She carried 
a basin filled with fresh vegetables. 

“These are the first fruits of my small 
garden,” she said. “I have brought them 
to give to God, to thank him for giving 
us a preacher.” 

The woman lives in a village eight 
miles from Zaheerabad where vegetables 
are scarce. When it rains heavily, it is 
not possible to get to the village by car 
or cart. Yet she had walked eight miles 
to bring her thank offering! 

This autumn, the boys and girls of our 
school here in India presented their 
thank offerings to God. 

Every child, every man, and every 
woman in the audience brought an offer- 
ing. Some brought money. Others 
brought a chicken, eggs, vegetables, grain, 
or some piece of handwork, lovingly 
made as a love gift to God. 

Every gift was made in gratitude to 
the heavenly father for his loving care 
during the past year. 


Sees Challenge in Africa 


The Christian church has a tremen- 
dous challenge in helping to channel the 
revolutionary changes in Africa into 
constructive avenues. 

This is the belief of Mrs. J. Fount 
Tillman, president of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service, from Lewis- 
burg, Tenn. Mrs. Tillman spent three 
months in Africa, returning Aug. 13 to 
the United States. She visited 11 coun- 
tries as leader of the 1,800,000 members 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. 

Mrs. Tillman said the revolutionary 
changes present a crucial challenge to 
the church which seeks to show the 
African that the Christian way of life 
holds the answer to his needs. She said 
the ehyrch faces a major obstacle in the 
shortage of workers. 

“African Methodist leaders and mis- 
sionaries see on every hand the oppor- 
tunity for large-scale evangelism in its 
broadest sense, but they feel the oppor- 
tunity is not being grasped for lack of 
personnel,” the WDCS leader reported. 
She explained that present workers, both 
nationals and missionaries, are serving to 
the limit of their strength with many 
doing three or four jobs. 

Africa is being challenged by such 
forces as Islam, communism, and secu- 
larism, Mrs. Tillman explained. 

On the positive side, Mrs. Tillman said 
she was struck by the status of women 
in Africa. Women are assuming positions 
of leadership, both in their communities 
and in the government. 

Understanding, friendship, co-opera- 
tion, and shared leadership among Afri- 
can and American Christians are impera- 
tive if Christianity is to win out in 


Africa, Mrs. Tillman believes. 


Aid Victims in Far East 


American Protestants have given large 
supplies of clothing, food and medicines 
for relief in two Far East disaster areas 
where torrential rains and floods have 
swept away homes and belongings of 
more than 60,000 persons. In addition 
to the clothing and supplies, Protestants 
in the U. S. have contributed $30,000 
in emergency relief funds. 

The disaster areas were north of Lahore 
in West Pakistan and in the Han River 
area on the outskirts of Seoul, Korea. 

In West Pakistan more than 600 vil- 
lages were devastated, affecting 13,000 
families, following a 16-inch rainfall. 
More than 15,000 persons were made 
homeless in Korea. 

Methodists contributed to this emer- 
gency relief through their support of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
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LOCAL 
CHURCH 
EMPHASIS 
IN 
1959 


For the Individual .. . 


Theme: Christian Concern—Christ 


and Our Mission. 


Lent of 1959 is to be observed as a 
time for individual Methodists to 
strengthen and express their Christian 
concerns by... 

1. Witnessing for Christ and his cause. 
2. Helping his church to reach its 
whole community. 

3. Helping his church to reach all un- 
reached people and to share fully in 
the Christian world mission. 


Enlistment has two 
and women a 


churches. Here is wha 


Enlist! 

That means to enlist yourself. 

It means for you to get others en- 
listed. 

It means for every Methodist church 
to enlist its own members for full 
sharing in Kingdom work and to en- 
list for Christ every person within its 
reach. 

The many thrusts of the watchword 
“Enlist!” should become reality in your 
church—and every Methodist church 
—during the Year of Enlistment in 
the four-year Emphasis on the Local 
Church. Lenten study will usher in the 
new March-to-March year. 


The 1956-60 Local Church Em- 


JANUARY 1959 


For the Church... 


Theme: Enlistment 


From March of 1959 to March of 
1960, churches are asked to concen- 
trate on enlistment through . . . 

1. Church-school membership. 

2. Membership classes for children and 
youths. 

3. Evangelism of persons for Christ 
and the church. 

4. Enlistment and training of church 
and church-school workers. 

5. Christian vocations conferences. 


you and your church 


phasis began with the spotlight on Ef- 
fectiveness. That was carried out 
through self-study and action to im- 
prove the quality of our churchman- 
ship. And then next came Expansion 
in 1958. 

There is a natural progression from 
the first theme to the second, and now 
to Enlistment. 

Not only is there progression, but we 
keep what we have begun. No local 
church that is awake can ever be with- 
out self-study—formal or informal. It 
can never rest in its effort to be more 
effective. Likewise, The Methodist 
Church in an expanding America can 
not for a moment forget about Expan- 


sion, nor let it be forgotten in any local 
unit. 
So, now for the Year of Enlistment. 


Begin with Study 


The emphasis for 1956-60 is not 
alone on the local church. It reaches 
through also to the individual Chris- 
tian. It is actually two parallel efforts 
to make better men ‘and women and 
better local churches. 

For this reason, each of the four 
years begins with a Lenten stress on 
personal study, devotion and commit- 
ment. 

The Week of Dedication, standing 
astride the beginning of Lent, joins the 
devotional mood of the season with a 
call to personal dedication. The 1959 
program (see pages 5-12) includes en- 
listment in a way that has not been 
done in the past. If fully carried out, 
with a moving service of dedication on 
Sunday, Feb. 15, it can be the spirit- 
ual starting point for Enlistment. 

Center of the individual devotional 
emphasis again will be the bishops’ 
Lenten booklet. This year it is Christ 
and Our Mission by Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore. 

The brief booklet of devotion and 
inspiration is designed for wide use 
by Methodists. It is small and inexpen- 
sive for that reason. Churches are 
urged to order it in quantity for dis 
tribution to every family. (See notice 
on next page.) 


What the Church Can Do 


Private devotion and the use of 
Bishop Moore’s book are valuable not 
just for their own sake. It is out of this 
private yielding to Christ and aware- 
ness of our mission as his followers 
that the action program should emerge. 
It is fundamental to the concept of the 
Local Church Emphasis that action 
grows out of the concerns of dedicated 
individuals. It is not “handed down.” 

To aid Methodist churches in En- 
listment, the various program agencies 
of the church will come forward with 
suggestions and resources from time to 
time. THe Mernopist Story will be 
a channel through which local leaders 
may learn the help that is available for 
meeting the enlistment needs they dis- 
cover in their own communities. 

Promotion of the program likewise 
is on a local basis. Each bishop is re- 
sponsible for promoting it within his 
episcopal area. Your bishop will give 
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leadership for the development and 
promotion of an Enlistment program 
tailored to the needs as your own lead- 
ers sense them in your area. 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered to the church by the Committee 


of Six: 


Total Enlistment 


e Total enlistment of every member 
of every local church in some form of 
Christian activity, in the confidence 
that the active member seldom becomes 
a lost member. 

e Total enlistment of the unenlisted 
people to be found about every local 
church, these persons to be sought out 
and won for Christ and for church- 
school membership and church mem- 
bership. 

e Total enlistment of the self, includ- 
ing in the case of some particular young 
persons, an emphasis upon enlistment 
for the ministry and full-time church 
vocations, and upon the part of all 
members total enlistment in the sense 
of full dedication of the self, including 
talents, time, and resources and full 
commitment to Christian living in all 
the relationships of life. 


Ways and Means 


e Co-operation in the church-wide dis- 
tribution of the Lenten booklets, partic- 
ularly during Holy Week. The Len- 
ten booklet for 1959 is entitled Christ 
and Our Mission by Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore. 
e Retreats for pastors and laymen in 
which these three phases of Total En- 
listment are lifted up. 
e Rallies on churchmanship upon an 
area, conference, or district basis. At 
the suggestion of the Committee of Six, 
the agencies working in the field of the 
local church have indicated willingness 
to co-operate in furnishing leadership 
for such rallies where such help is 
desired by the bishop and area con- 
cerned. 
e A report on plans already under way 
in the Southeastern Jurisdiction may 
offer some suggestion. The Jurisdiction- 
al Council is planning a jurisdiction- 
wide emphasis upon Total Enlistment 
in September, October, and November, 
1959, beginning with Rally Day, the 
first Sunday in September, and culmi- 
nating in a great day of commitment 
the first Sunday in December. 

Plans include district meetings lift- 
ing up the idea of Total Enlistment, 
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followed by meetings in every church 
doing the same thing. They also en- 
vision church services, prayer meet- 
ings, and neighborhood family study 


Bishop Arthur J. Moore has written 
the devotional booklet for use in Lent 
and Holy Week as a part of the Local 
Church Emphasis 
for 1959. Christ 
and Our Mission is 
a worthy successor 
to the previous 
booklets prepared 
by Bishops Charles 
W. Brashares and 
William C. Mar- 
tin. Bishop Moore 
states his purpose 
plainly in the 
opening sentences: 

“This statement concerning Christ 
and Our Mission does not attempt to 
present a theological definition of the 
nature and mission of the Church. Its 
one aim is to strengthen our faith in 
the reality of the gospel we proclaim 





Bishop Moore 


Two actions of the Council of Bishops 
at the spring meeting in 1958 have great 
pertinence and much to suggest as the 
church moves into the fourth year of 
the Emphasis Upon the Local Church. 

The first of these is the adoption of 
the message to the church, which attracted 
wide attention and received hearty ap- 
probation iri many quarters, in which 
among other things the Council said: 


Methodism needs a _ neo-Wesley- 
anism. “The personal knowledge of 
the love of God and of its transform- 
ing power in human life is the creative 
source of Methodism. The _ gospel 
which historic Methodism proclaimed 
was the gospel of salvation from sin; 
and salvation meant not only forgive- 
ness of past sins but a new relation- 
ship which brings the assurance of 
final victory over everything that 
comes between man and God.” .. . 
The Christian faith holds that love 
conquers, that hearts can be strangely 
warmed, that both new men and a 
new society are possible here and now. 
It is thus that Jesus comes. It is thus 
the Holy Spirit works. 


In the second place, at this same meet- 
ing, the council took note of the serious 


groups beamed at the idea of Total En- 
listment, and a concentrated period of 
visitation of unreached people by every 


church. 


and to stimulate a keen awareness of 
the infinite importance of the things 
that pertain to the Kingdom of God. 
. . . Our mission is to see clearly what 
Christ wants us to be and do and then, 
using all available resources and strain- 
ing every nerve, transform the vision 
into reality.” 

After surveying the nature and role 
of the church, the bishop offers some 
very personal and practical suggestions 
under four subheads: Our First Mis- 
sion Is to Ourselves, Our Mission Takes 
Us to Others, The Assertion of the 
Christian Conscience, and Give the 
Gospel of Christ to the Whole World. 

The booklet will be available in 
January. It is printed and distributed 
by the Methodist Publishing House 
and may be ordered from the branch 
serving you. The price, as in previous 
years, is 100 for $7.50. 


membership losses which we are suf- 
fering by way of the wholesale dropping 
of inactive members from our rolls. 

These two expressions of concern 
would suggest that, as a denomination, 
we must learn to do a still better job in 
the cultivation of churchmanship if all 
our members are to appreciate fully their 
heritage, and share individually the his- 
toric passion of Methodism for the salva- 
tion of individuals and the redemption of 
society. 

The stress upon Enlistment scheduled 
in the Quadrennial Emphasis Upon the 
Local Church for the period between 
March, 1959 and March, 1960, con- 
ceivably could contribute significantly 
toward the further development of such 
needed churchmanship. 

With a strong and conscientious stress 
throughout the church upon Total En- 
listment, it is to be hoped that the 
quadrennium 1956-60 can be rounded 
out in significant victory and with fresh 
commitment to Christ and His church 
upon the part of multitudes of our 
people. 

—Report of the Bishops’ 
Committee of Six on the 


Local Church Emphasis 
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Pages 5-12 bring you 
suggestions and resources 
for one of the most 
significant events on the 


Methodist calendar. 


The Week of Dedication, Feb. 8-15, 
coincides with the Week of Evange- 
lism. 

The chairman of the Week of Dedi- 
cation Committee, Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke, points to the same “identity 





DEDICATION 


of interest, of endeavor, of hope, of 
goal,” in his statement on the next 
page. 

Over the 10 years in which the 
Week of Dedication has been observed, 


General and Conference Boards of 





Timetable, Feb. 8-15 


Sunday, Feb. 8 

Race Relations Day—Race 
Relations theme for morning 
service, with offering. See 
page 14. 

One Great Day of Witnessing 
—Visitation as part of the 
Week of Evangelism program. 
See page 8. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
Feb. 9, 10, and 12 
Continuation of evangelistic 

visitation. See page 8. 
Wednesday, Feb. 11 

Ash Wednesday—An evening 
service of devotion under 
guidance of the pastor. 


Friday, Feb. 13 


Dedication for Christian 
Service—An evening service 
to recognize young people who 
have dedicated themselves to 
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church vocations and to 
encourage others. See page 11. 

World Day of Prayer— 
Daytime service of prayer under 
auspices of United Church 
Women, Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service; or a 
church-wide prayer vigil. See 
page 28. 


Sunday, Feb. 15 


Day of Dedication—Morning 
service on the theme of 
self-dedication, including 
appropriate sermon and act of 
dedication at the altar rail. 
Receiving of Week of 
Dedication offering. See page 7. 

Evening services in individual 
churches or district rallies. 
Programs of inspiration and 
dedication, with reports on 
visitation and gifts in Week of 
Dedication offering. 


Lay Activities and the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service have led in 
winning co-operation by their organ- 
ized groups in the local church— 
Methodist Men, the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service and the Wesleyan 
Service Guild. This active co-operation 
is continuing. 

In 1959 the Week of Dedication 
Committee welcomes, also, a new em- 
phasis on life service recruitment. In 
the packet of materials mailed last 
November, pastors found a leaflet en- 
titled Would I Make a Good Min- 
ister? This leaflet was prepared by the 
Department of Ministerial Education 
of the Board of Education. (For free 
copies write the department at PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.) 

Since the Week of Dedication has 
great possibilities for everyone, the 
major responsibility for planning the 
program is the pastor's. In carrying 
out this responsibility, the pastor will 
seek the help of the best leaders. 

The commission on missions has in 
its membership a representative of 
every organized group. It should care- 
fully review the plans for the whole 
week, and stand ready to help with 
the special features of the Week of 
Evangelism program—for example, 
one Great Day of Witnessing. 

Similarly, the commission on mem- 
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bership and evangelism will co-oper- 
ate in adequate presentation of the 
church-wide projects for which special 
freewill offerings are authorized on 
Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 8, and 
the Day of Dedication, the following 
Sunday. 

The pastor, of course, will exercise 
his own judgment in assigning respon- 
sibilities to the various commissions of 
his church. 

Needless duplication is always 
wasteful and it can lead to frustration. 
But special care should be taken to 
see that objectives of both groups are 
achieved. This, as indicated above, 
will include special time set aside for 
(1) meditation and prayer, and (2) 
invitations to acts of dedication or re- 
dedication. 

Experience in many churches has 
demonstrated that when specific ex- 
amples of urgent need are described, 
people find deep satisfaction in giving 
over and above their regular giving. 

Included in the Week of Dedica- 
tion mailing to pastors last Novem- 
ber were two pieces prepared by the 
Board of Evangelism: Methodism’s 
I'wo Great Weeks in One and Our 
Call to Dedication and Decision, by 
Roy S. Smyres. 

Also, a bookmark providing the Up- 
per Room Bible readings for use dur- 
ing the Week of Dedication and 
Evangelism—Lent through Easter— 
has been prepared by the Board of 
Evangelism and the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation. This book- 
mark is available free in quantity lots 
for general distribution. 

The Week of Dedication-Week of 
Evangelism poster is a reproduction of 
a picture of the Upper Room Chapel 
in the Board of Evangelism building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

In addition to the materials which 
were included in the Week of Dedi- 
cation packet, a new sound filmstrip 
entitled Crusade Scholars has been 
made available to district superin- 
tendents for use in churches on a free 
loan basis. The filmstrip is in color, 
playing time approximately 20 min- 
utes, 33 1/3 rpm recording. 

This filmstrip can also be obtained 
at any time during the year on free 
loan from the Central Promotional 
Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL, 
or the Crusade Scholarship Office, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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COMBINING 





rWO WEEKS 


by Lloyd C. Wicke 


A perceptive friend wrote, “I would 
rather a man walked a mile with me 
than that he would show me the way.” 

In somewhat the same vein I should 
rather a man of like mood and will 
would share my task than wish me well. 

It is on the basis of identity of interest, 
of endeavor, of hope, of goal that we 
pray the Week of Evangelism and the 
Week of Dedication may become in- 
separable partners. 

The first week of Lent is “a natural,” 
it is the normative time for Christian 
self-examination and_ rededication to 
Christ and his way. Our hearts, our 
minds are turned toward the events that 
lead to Holy Week and the demands 
of a holy life. Prayerful attention should 
create purposeful dedication. 

If there is “a song in the air” at Christ- 
mas time, there is a sensitivity abroad in 
the land during the Lenten season. It is 
an awareness which comes to its dramatic 
climax in the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection. 


The Week of Evangelism and the 2 


Week of Dedication are committed to 
the task of intensifying the Christian’s 
experience of His love, and of sharing 
this Christian experience with every 
man. 

Ours is the man- 
date to share the 
Good News with 
the neighborhood 
on our street, in 
our home. Share 
the glad tidings in 
far-away lands as in- 
struments of health, 
healing, education 
and affection are 
provided for some of God’s children who 
would not possess them otherwise. 

In sharing the joy of rededication we 
become evangelists for the King! 

This is our common task! 

More grateful am I to him who shares 
my task than to him who wishes me well. 

May we serve Him together! 





Bishop Wicke 


K OF DEDICATION 


In co-operation with their pastors, lay people have a crucial role to 
play in the Week of Dedication. Leaders of men’s and women’s move- 
ments within our church have written to local lay officials to urge their 
participation. Here are excerpts from their appeals: 


FOR MEN 


The Week of Dedication is one of 
the major observances in The Methodist 
Church. 

Each person is called upon to make 
a personal dedication and sacrificial gift 
during Lent. This observance is Meth- 
odism’s part in the interdenominational 
program, “One Great Hour of Sharing.” 

The Crusade Scholarship Fund is a 
priority in the Week of Dedication fund. 
These scholarships are used for the train- 
ing of leaders for the indigenous 
churches of other lands. 

After the scholarship fund has been 
paid in full, the remainder of the offering 
is divided 50 per cent for World Mis- 
sions projects, 30 per cent for National 
Missions projects, and 20 per cent for 
Overseas Relief projects. Last summer, at 
the edge of the Iron Curtain, I saw first- 
hand a part of the refugee work of our 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. The heartache and tragedy are 
beyond description. Your gifts help re- 
habilitate and re-establish these lives. 

Rosert G. MayFietp 
General Secretary, Board of 
Lay Activities 


FOR WOMEN 


I would repeat information regarding 
women’s participation in the Week of 
Dedication. As church members, all are 
expected to promote total plans for ob- 
servance of this program and to partici- 
pate through regular church channels in 
the Week of Dedication offering. 

In addition to this, the women of 
societies and guilds are urged to send 
through conference and district society 
treasurers to the Woman’s Division a 
supplementary gift marked “Crusade 
Scholarship Fund.” The Woman's Divi- 
sion of the Board of Missions has pledged 
$50,000 a year for this quadrennium to 
the Crusade Scholarship fund. It takes 
sizeable contributions from all societies 
and guilds to meet this obligation. 

We are short of both missionary per- 
sonnel and _ well-trained indigenous 
leaders. By means of this fund, special 
training is given to students who can be 
prepared for positions of leadership in 
their own countries. This should be truly 
a Week of Dedication that results in 
transformed lives. 

Mrs. J. Fount TirtMan 
President, Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service 
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What Your Gifts 
\ Will Do 





























As your church takes part in the Week of Dedica- 
tion offering, you and your fellow members will 
help to fill these needs. 

These urgent projects total $640,000. If the 
church should surpass that total, gifts will be ap- 
plied to other similar needs. 

Each of the administrative agencies will share in 
the receipts on the ratio indicated by their respect- 
ive totals. 

Within each of the three lists, projects will be 
completed in the order listed. This insures comple- 
tion of each once it is reached. 


Week of Dedication, Feb. 8-15 


NATIONAL MISSIONS -- $180,000 


$50,000 Crusade Scholarships 


Help to train new leadership within the church in various 
mission fields. This item provides scholarships for young people 
in the United States and territories. 


$35,000 San Juan, Puerto Rico—Moderno 


Receipts in 1957 were insufficient to complete this church. 
The building was destroyed by fire; $15,000 was collected in 
insurance. A highway change required relocation. An education 
building with a sanctuary and an apartment for the minister 
has been erected for $85,000. 


$20,000 Kenai, Alaska 


This project, number 8 last year and not reached, will aid a 
new congregation which has been meeting in a public building. 
An adequate site has been secured for the growing community. 
A parsonage and a pre-fabricated church building are in the 
process of being built at a cost of $100,000. 


$20,000 Mobile Units 


Station wagons are needed for the Oklahoma Indian Mission 
Conference, a rural circuit in the Rio Grande Conference, at 
Homer, Alaska, for the language pastor in Hawaii of the 
Hawaiian Mission, and for a rural circuit on the island of Kauau 
of the Hawaiian Mission. Two jeeps are needed in Puerto Rico. 


$25,000 Indian Mission Churches and Parsonages 


Methodism continues to replace inadequate buildings. New 
congregations’ need housing. Existing parsonages are being 
renovated and new parsonages are being built with the help of 
Oklahoma laymen. Projects this year are Claremore Mission 
church building, $8,000; El Reno Mission church building, 


WORLD MISSIONS -- $335,000 


$100,000 Crusade Scholarships 

Help to train citizens of the countries where our missionaries 
work. Thus they prepare the kind of leaders who are carrying 
increasing responsibilities. 


$50,000 Dormitories, Gothenburg Theological 
Seminary 

This seminary serves all of northern Europe, including the five 
conferences of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finnish-Swedish 
and Finnish. The plan is to provide adequate housing facilities 
for both married and single students. At present students are 
housed in the administration building or in adjacent rooming 
houses. This has been a recognized need for years. 


$50,000 Severance Medical College and Hospital 


Severance Hospital and its Medical College have served the 
health needs of Korean people for 50 years. They are sup- 
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0. L. Simpson 


Crusade scholars among the 1958-59 group from overseas. 


$7,000; Newton Mission parsonage, $5,000; and Hugo Mission 
parsonage, $5,000. 


$20,000 Waianse, Oahu, Hawaii 


This new area is plotted for development. We have purchased 
a site for $16,000. A new congregation will be organized soon 
and a first unit church building is projected. The estimated 
cost of the unit is $40,000. 


$10,000 El Paso, Texas—Wesley Church 
(Rio Grande Conference) 


A site and parsonage for this new congregation has been 
purchased. A chapel costing $25,000 is needed. 





These are among the people of Alaska to whom we minister. 
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ported largely by the Presbyterian and Methodist Boards of 
Missions in the U.S. Bombings and fires during the communist 
invasion destroyed about 70 per cent of the facilities. All of 
the equipment was burned or taken away. Relocation is neces- 
sary because of new roads. The hospital and medical college are 
to be located on the campus of Yonsei University at the edge 
of Seoul. This will require several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from Methodists. 


$60,000 Union Theological Seminary, Manila 
This is the interdenominational theological school in which 
most of our Methodist students are prepared for the Christian 
ministry in the Philippines. The Philippines should have at least 
1,250 Protestant ministers during the next 25 years. Method- 
ists should provide about half of these. The seminary now has 
200 students. To provide for the seminary expansion, the 
trustees have adopted a 10-year program for development. It 


OVERSEAS RELIEF -- $125,000 


$50,000 Disaster Relief 

In 1957 there were 20 emergencies, revolutions, fires, floods, 
and earthquakes when the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief and our co-operating organizations were called upon for 
assistance. We must be ready with cash, clothing, medicine, 
and other supplies to give help when it is needed. 


$20,000 Homeless in Hong Kong 


With more than one million refugees and 100,000 new ones 
arriving every year from Red China, this territory is a concen- 
tration of human misery. Shelter and employment are the crying 
needs. MCOR has an active program that seeks to provide a 
limited number of new dwellings like Wesley Village and as- 
sistance in rehabilitation. 


$30,000 Fighting Disease in India 

Tuberculosis, the direct result of hunger and malnutrition, 
is the scourge of India. It takes more than one million victims 
every year. MCOR participates in a program that treats 
hundreds of patients and looks after their families during their 
illness. 


$25,000 Rehabilitation of Korean Farmers 


Valuable farm land was devastated along the 38th parallel 
during the years of fighting in Korea. This program of the 


Some Results 


Projects for 1959 often are a building that ought to be 
built or a human need that should be filled. Easier to pic- 
ture than the current needs are these fruits of Week of 
Dedication offerings in other years. Since 1948, the Week 
of Dedication has completed some 160 projects in addition 
to giving continuous support to Crusade Scholarships. 











offering. 


Oe Rep The camp kitchens at the 

Pe Eastern District training 
grounds of Oklahoma In- 
dian Mission, developed 
with help from the 1957 


calls for moving the institution to the suburbs, erection of 
residences for faculty, staff, and students, more adequate 
class room, administration and library facilities, improved cur- 
riculum, and additional, well-trained, faculty members. 


$75,000 College of West Africa, Monrovia, Liberia 


This college has never had a boy’s dormitory. Recently the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service has moved into Mon- 
rovia and established a good hostel for girls at the edge of 
the city. Boys continue to seek rooms in boarding houses in 
the capital city, however. This makes living very expensive and 
unsatisfactory. Often there are severe privations which imperil 
the health of students. One of the weaknesses of the educa- 
tional program in Africa has been the lack of scientific equip- 
ment. With a floor in the new building completely dedicated 
to science, it will strengthen the program of the college by 
providing equipment in a department long considered weak. 





Help for Hong Kong will take refugees out of such shelters. 


church seeks to aid a selected number of villages in order that 
they can become an inspiration to the surrounding territory. 
It seeks to raise the economic, social, and spiritual life of these 
farmers who were forced to start all over again in their work. 


from Past Years 





Parker Memorial Church, Kaneohe, Hawaii, completed 
with help of the Week of Dedication offering of 1957. 


Washburn Memorial Hospital in Nyadiri, Southern Rhodesia, built 
from the 1956 offering. 


Roy S. Smyres 
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This year The Methodist Church is 
uniting the two great purposes of a 
dedicated and consecrated membership 
and of winning more persons for 
Christ and his Church. The combined 
purposes sought out faithfully by 40,- 
000 Methodist churches should make 
Feb. 8-15—The Week of Dedication- 
Week of Evangelism—the great week 
of 1959 in the Methodist calendar. 

The evangelism part of this week, 
the concerted witnessing for Christ 
by organized lay visitation evange- 
lism in the homes, is to be under the 
direction of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism. Long ahead 
of the week, committees are to be set 
up. Prospects are to be found, pref- 
erably by a thorough religious cen- 
sus, with Jan. 11-16 the suggested 
week. Materials and helpful tools are 
to be ordered, visitation workers en- 
listed and all plans perfected. 

The Manual for the Week of Evan- 
gelism for All Methodist Churches 
(Tidings, Nashville, Tenn., 48 pages. 
25¢, 10 or more, 20¢ each) will prove 
valuable as a guide. It has many sug- 
gestions for advance preparation, for 
carrying out, and for following up the 
activities of the week. 

Each church should have the com- 


Work will bring results. Norfolk (Va.) 
District exceeded its goal in a recent ‘“‘One 
Great Day of Witnessing’’—comparable to 
what is proposed for churches everywhere 
on Feb. 8. Here the Rev. Arthur Parke 
Roach, district director of evangelism, and 
Superintendent Harry Wardell Backhus II! 
plan more evangelistic work for Feb. 9-12. 
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A great program of evangelism takes a new 


mittees suggested by the Manual, even 
though they be small committees: 

e Planning committee 

Prospects committee 

Spiritual Preparation committee 
Visitation committee 

Publicity committee 

Assimilation committee 

The manual gives in detail the 
tasks of these committees. The num- 
ber of persons involved may be large 
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date to join forces with the Week of Dedication. 


or small, according to the size of the 
church, but all functions are impor- 
tant. 

All committee work should feed in 
toward the climax of the Week of 
Dedication-Week of Evangelism. The 
evangelistic part of this program will 
find fulfillment only as one Christian 
talks with another about his Lord. 
This is the purpose of it all. 

At the heart of the evangelistic 





activities of the week is lay visitation 
evangelism. The plans call for supper- 
training conferences and _ breakfast 
and lunch on Sunday in the “One 
Great Day of Witnessing.” 

Heretofore some small churches 
have deprived themselves of the priv- 
ilege of doing this very productive 
type of evangelism because their build- 
ings were one-room buildings and 
they had no kitchen or dining room. 
But a one-room church can share the 
total experience of the visitation evan- 
gelism program, including the inspira- 
tional instruction of the supper con- 
ference. 

Many small churches hold these all- 
important supper-training conferences 
in homes. Oftentimes a school cafe- 
teria, a community center building, or 
a local lodge can be obtained. 

Supper instruction conferences are 
very important. Churches that have 
them usually obtain better results, be- 
cause they spark the visitors as nothing 
else can do. They create enthusiasm, 
give a sense of fellowship and a 
sense of comradeship in the task, as- 
sure adherence to a time schedule, 
and inform and inspire for the task 
as nothing else can. 


One Great Day of Witnessing 


The work of evangelism is done as 
churches send out groups of two-by- 
two visitation workers on Sunday, 
Feb. 8. This becomes “One Great 
Day of Witnessing.” 

The commission on membership 
and evangelism needs to take two 
steps in planning: 

e Carefully selecting and enlisting 
three groups of visitors: one for morn- 
ing visitation, one for afternoon 
visitation, and one for night visita- 
tion. 

e Making all visitation evangelism 
preparations, locating every prospect, 
preparing prospect and assignment 
cards, recording commitment cards 
and other materials as well as arrang- 
ing for means and transportation of 
visitors. 

The morning visitors will meet for 
breakfast at 7:30 a.m., receive train- 
ing, and visit two by two in homes of 
assigned prospects from 9 until 12 
noon. 

The morning and afternoon visitors 
will have lunch together at 12:30, 
with the morning visitors reporting 
their victories and afternoon visitors 
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receiving training and visiting in homes 
of assigned prospects from 2 to 5. 

The afternoon and night visitors 
will have supper together at 5:30 with 
the afternoon visitors reporting, the 
night visitors receiving training, visit- 
ing in homes of assigned prospects 
from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and having the 
report meeting at 9:30 p.m. 

Some wonder about the propriety 
of having the most faithful members 
and able visitors miss church services 
either on Sunday morning or Sunday 
night. But experience proves that 
more persons can be found at home 
—and won—on Sunday morning and 
Sunday evening than on Sunday after- 
noon or any other time of the week. 
The visit at an hour which they realize 
belongs to Christ and the church, 
and when they perhaps feel they 
ought to be at church, allows the visit 
to get close to them. It is conducive, 
to a decision for Christ. 


Continuing the Significant Week 


On Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
Feb. 9 and 10, visitation teams con- 
tinue to receive training and to visit 
until all prospects have been con- 
fronted with the claims of Christ. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11, should wit- 
ness a very meaningful Ash Wednes- 
day Communion Service in every 
church or charge, with a personal 
dedication to a more spiritual experi- 
ence and observance of Lent. 

Thursday, Feb. 12, is the day set 
apart for Church Loyalty Visitation. 
On this day the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism directs a vis- 
itation to the members and constitu- 
ents to emphasize their attendance on 
the Day of Dedication and to request 
them to bring someone to church with 
them. 

Friday, Feb. 13, is the World Day 
of Prayer. If no co-operative commu- 
nity program is projected, the com- 
mission could arrange for a 7, 12, or 
24-hour prayer vigil with this four- 
fold emphasis: Gift of self to 
Christ; Gift of service to Christ; Peti- 
tions for world peace; and Recruit- 
ment for full-time church work. 

Every Methodist church can become 
a better church and every Methodist 
can become a better Christian and 
church member by using diligently 
the week of Feb. 8-15 for its an- 
nounced purposes. And __ every 
church can win someone—or two or a 
dozen—for Christ on Sunday, Feb. 8. 


for the Week of 


Targets 


Evangelism 


(and the year ’round) 


I. Every church fruitful. 
Every member \a_ soul 
winner. 
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One person on _ pro- 
fession of faith for 
every 20 members in 
each local church. 


. The pastor to  con- 


duct classes in church 
membership for  chil- 


dren, youths and 
adults. 

3. Visitation Evangelism 
in each congregation 
throughout the year. 

II. Every church function- 
ing fully. 


Every member active. 


1. 


. Use of 


. Attendance 


Carefully kept and 
up-to-date member- 
ship rolls. It is the 
pastor's _ responsibility 


either to keep the rolls 
or to see that they are 
kept accurately. 
Fellowship 
Friend Plan. 

Assign a_ well-estab- 
lished, faithful mem- 
ber to serve as Fellow- 
ship Friend to each new 
member. 


. Locate and reclaim in- 


active members. 
equal to 
half of resident mem- 
bership at worship serv- 
ice each week. 


III. Every church deepening 


spiritually. 

Every member “Try His 

Way.” 

1. Seek power through 
prayer. 

2. Daily Bible reading. 

3. Regular church attend- 
ance. 

4. Christian use of time, 
talents, money, influ- 
ence. 

5. Every member a wit- 
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by Marcus J. Birrell 


New to the Week of Dedication 
this year is a place for the dedication 
of life to church vocation. This is rec- 
ommended for Friday evening, Feb. 
13. Suggestions that follow are offered 
for use by pastors in their churches 
and for the directors of campus reli- 
gious activities groups. 


The important meaning to see in 
this recruitment emphasis ‘is not that 
it is adding to the number of times 
when the vocational needs of the 
church are presented. 

That is desirable and would be 
legitimate in itself. More significant, 
however, is the relating of the call- to 
a job in the church with evengelism 
and the emphasis on a dedication of 
one’s means and abilities in the 
spreading of the gospel. Life is a 
whole, not a hodge-podge of unrelat- 
ed commitments. 

The need for increased numbers of 
persons for church vocations is so- 
beringly clear. There is a damaging 
shortage in almost all of the voca- 
tional areas of the church’s struc- 
ture. 

At a time like this it is extremely 
important that we guard against at- 
tempting to recruit through the wrong 
type of appeals, just so we can pro- 
duce workers. “Wrong types of ap- 
peals” are any approaches that lose 
sight of the role God plays in the call. 
Just as wrong are approaches that 
coerce young people into places of 
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The Dedication of Life 


On the threshold of the Year of Enlistment, 


here’s some important enlisting: young people for 


life service with the church. 


urgent need against their full under- 
standing of what is involved. It is 
their free responsibility to discover 
God’s will themselves. 

It is recognized that there will be 
many different kinds of situations in 
the 40,000 Methodist churches and 
the 592 different campus situations 
to which these suggestions will come. 
For that reason a variety of proposals 
is being made, with a selection of the 
specific plan to be determined locally. 
In many instances it will be a plan 
quite different from any of these. 

To whom should the program be 
slanted? Young people and adults 
alike need the kind of worship service 
and presentation contemplated here. 
Youths and young adults need to be 
informed concerning church vocations. 
Parents and other adults need to see 
their role as counselors and, in some 
instances, consenters to a youth’s de- 
cision for a church vocation. 

All need to see the appropriateness 
of linking occupational choice with 
worship and the sense of one’s per- 
sonal surrender to God in all things, 
certainly in the settling upon an area 
in which his daily labor will be in- 
vested. 

So, depending on the group you be- 
lieve would be most responsive to a 
service like this, you may decide to 
make it primarily a youth and college 
student service or you may conclude 


that the entire church should be led 


into an understanding and variety of 
different decisions. 

When should the observance be 
held? The general proposal is for 
Friday evening. However, local cir- 
cumstances may encourage the selec- 
tion of a different time, especially for 
a youth or student service where Fri- 
day evening is not a favorable time 
for bringing such a group together. 
Sunday evening may become the 
choice of many observances where 
the decision has been made to focus 
attention on youth guidance. 

What kind of program might be 
planned? You will undoubtedly want 
to make use of the worship service 
prepared by the Rev. Harold T. Porter 
for this observance. A sermon by the 
pastor would be suitable, not only for 
the effectiveness of it, but as an ex- 
pression of the central place recruit- 
ment has for the local church. A 
symposium would give opportunity 
for four or five persons to speak each 
on a different church vocation. They 
might be representatives of the voca- 
tion themselves or reporting what 
they had read about it. 

The use of youths or students 
would be desirable. A group of youths 
who have made decisions for church 
vocations would probably speak very 
effectively on, “My Experience in 
Choosing a Church Vocation.” 

It is possible that you might want 
to provide dedication cards for people 
to use in registering a decision. Cards 
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are available in quantity from the 
Youth Department, Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (2277-C, 100 for $1). 

There are a number of movies and 
filmstrips available in this area that are 
listed in the leaflet, Resource Mate- 
rials on Christian Vocations. 

What materials are available that 
should be considered? 

Christian Vocations Packet—In- 
cludes a sample of those materials 
produced by the various boards and 
commissions of the church with a 
concern in the vocations field. Direc- 
tions for ordering for free quantity dis- 
tribution are a part of each leaflet. 
This packet is ordered from the Inter- 
Board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for 
50¢ each. Payment must accompany 
order. 

Methodist Service Projects—64-page 
booklet listing all the job opportunities 
with The Methodist Church with in- 
formation on qualifications and train- 
ing required and the loans and scholar- 
ship program of The Methodist 
Church. Order from the Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations, 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for 15¢ 
each, 10 copies for $1, 100 for $9, 
1,000 for $75. 

Resource Materials on Christian 
Vocations—Referred to above as in- 
cluding a listing of films, this folder 
also has names of books and leaflets 
in the vocations field. Available free 
from the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

The Call to the Ministry—Avail- 
able free from the Department of 
Ministerial Education, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Dedication Cards—Available from 
the Youth Department, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 100 for $1. (2277- 
C) 


Dr. Birrell is executive secretary of the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions. 


For use with youths to encourage 
dedication in response to the call 
of God and His church, especially 
to a church-related vocation. 


Friday, February 13, 1959 
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PBT 


The Call to Worship 


The Invitation 


The Response 


The Hymn of Preparation 


The Hymn of Dedication 


The Prelude 


Minister 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; and recovering sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 


The Hymn of Praise No. 31 


‘When Morning Gilds the Skies’ 


Minister 


Dearly beloved, the Christian life to which we are called, is a 
life in Christ, redeemed from sin by him, and through him con- 
secrated to God. 

On the one side the covenant is God’s promise that he will ful- 
fill in and through us all that he declared in Jesus Christ, who is 
the author and perfector of our faith. 

On the other side we stand pledged to live no more unto our- 
selves, but to him who loved us and gave himself for us and 
called us to serve him that the purposes of his coming be fulfilled. 

Let us then, remembering the mercies of God and the hope of 
his calling, examine ourselves by the light of the Spirit, that we 
may see wherein we have failed or fallen short in faith and 
practice and, considering all that this covenant means, may give 
ourselves anew to God. 


Minister and people 


O Lord God, holy Father, who hast called us through Christ to be 
partakers in this gracious covenant; we take upon ourselves with 
joy the yoke of obedience, and engage ourselves, for love of thee, 
to seek and do thy perfect will. Amen. 


No. 226 


“O Jesus | Have Promised” 
(may be used as an anthem or solo) 
O Jesus | have promised to serve thee to the end; 
Be thou forever near me, my Master and my Friend 
| shall not fear the battle if Thou are by my side, 
Nor wander from the pathway if Thou wilt be my guide. 


O Let me see Thy footprints and in them plant mine own, 
My hope to follow daily is in Thy strength alone; 

O guide me, call me, draw me, uphold me to the end; 

O give me grace to follow, my Master and my Friend. 


The Sermon 


A Great Commission 
Text: Go!... 
Go therefore and make disciples! 
Go therefore and make disciples of al! nations! 
Go therefore and make disciples of all nations baptizing 
. . teaching! 
Matthew 28:19, 20. 


An Invitation to Dedication 


No. 225 
“Take My Life and Let It Be Consecrated”’ 


The Benediction 


The Postlude 
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Need More Help for India 


“India needs help.” 

With these words, in the wake of 
floods and drouth, the appeal of 
Methodist leaders in India was con- 
veyed to their brethren in America by 
the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief. The call went out last 
spring and Methodists of America re- 
sponded generously. In six months 
they contributed $83,113. 


But: 
“Three thousand families of Meth- 
odist pastors, teachers, and _ other 


workers look to us for food. Many of 
them are hungry. More of them will 
be hungry this winter—unless the 
Methodists of America step up their 
response to this urgent need,” says the 
Rev. Gaither P. Warfield, MCOR’s 
general secretary. 

Generous though it has been, the 
response is nearly $25,000 short of 
the assistance asked by the Methodist 
bishops of India—six months ago! 

And now, in what it calls “the dire 
hour of need,” word of suffering be- 


cause of food scarcity, has come again 
to MCOR from the Interim Commit- 
tee of the Executive Board of The 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia. 
The committee speaks of “the intense 
suffering which our preachers and 
other Christians are undergoing on ac- 
count of high cost of food, which has 
once more become very scarce.” The 
committee in India appeals to MCOR 
for a special food grant of $50,000 “to 
tide over the very difficult food situ- 
ation in India.” 

Earlier, the senior Methodist bishop 
of India, Bishop Shot K. Mondol, had 
declared: 

“There is overwhelming, unquali- 
fied, genuine appreciation for what 
the people of America are doing to 
help the people of India in the relief 
of distress and hunger. . . . 

“It is to be expected that those who 
say ‘India is not friendly to us’ would 
follow with ‘Why should we help 
them?’ That is the attitude of the aver- 
age man. I had hoped and expected to 


find people in the church to have a 
somewhat different attitude. It is true 
—they have.” 

Gifts for Methodist relief in India 
help to: 

—Aid Methodist pastors, teachers, 
and other church workers in getting 
food for themselves and their families, 
threatened by rising food costs and de- 
creasing local incomes. 

—Supply food for boys and girls in 
the dormitories of Methodist schools. 

—Step up the Methodist anti-TB 
campaign in the face of increased de- 
mand brought on by malnutrition. 

Gifts may be sent by church congre- 
gations, groups, or individuals through 
their conference treasurer or direct to 
MCOR, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N.Y. To assure Advance Special 
credit, checks should be labeled “for 
India,” and the name and address of 
the church, district, and conference 
must accompany it. MCOR has a leaf- 
let, “India Needs Help,” which will 
be sent in requested numbers. 

For further information on the India 
famine, see the original statement in 
Tue Meruopist Story, April, 1958, 
page 7. 





Summer Service Opportunities 


Methodist young people and college 
students will serve again next summer on 
Methodist youth caravans and in work 
camps. 


Youth Caravans 


The caravan committee of the General 
Board of Education, in co-operation with 
Annual! Conference Boards of Education, 
will train and send out 25 Methodist 
youth caravans in 1959. 

Four young people and an adult coun- 
selor will make up a team. Each team 
will serve in six churches after complet- 
ing two weeks of training. Their pur- 
pose will be to work with local young 
people and adult workers with youth to 
improve the youth program in that local 
church. 

Youth caravaners must have had good 
experience in the youth program of The 
Methodist Church, be well recommended 
for Christian character and personality 
and have completed two years of college. 

A few older youths and qualified one- 
year college students will be considered. 
Caravaners pay their expenses to one of 
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three training centers (West Virginia, 
Arkansas, and the West Coast), and home 
from the last church. 

Interested youths should write to the 
Rev. B. J. Stiles, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 

Caravan counselors should be at least 
24 years of age and have had extensive 
experience in working with young people 
in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

They should contact their Conference 
Board of Education to learn whether 
their conference is going to have a caravan 
team, or write to the Rev. Joseph W. Bell, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The itinerary for a team is the respon- 
sibility of the annual conference request- 
ing the team. 


Work Camps 


Summer work camps provide opportu- 
nities for young people to make a con- 
tribution to a particular project through 
physical labor and community relation- 
ships. 

Interested young people should have a 
desire to live and work together for a 


period of several weeks to study the local 
situation and make some contribution to 
it. 

Several work camps for college students 
will be available under the auspices of 
The Methodist Church. Most of these 
will be in the United States, but some 
may be conducted in nearby possessions. 
A travel seminar-work camp to Europe 
also is scheduled. 

Interested college students should 
write either to the Rev. Claude Single- 
ton, Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. or to the Rev. Harvey 
C. Brown, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

High school young people Cincluding 
spring, 1959, graduates) and selected 
older youths will have an opportunity to 
choose among several work camps in the 
United States. These are held for one 
month from the last of June to the last 
of July. 

Work campers pay their own travel ex- 
penses to and from the work camp and 
an activities fee of $25. 

All applications must be in by May 1. 
Ten young people will be chosen for 
each of the work camps. For further in- 
formation and application forms write 
to Rev. Joseph W. Bell, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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rent educational disturbances in the 
South are Methodism’s widely known 
institutions for Negroes. 

For almost a hundred years some of 
these schools have been the chief 
service and educational instruments 
for Negroes. These times put unusual 
pressure upon them. They are needed 
now and will continue to be needed. 
At present about 8,000 students are in 
the Negro institutions supported by 
The Methodist Church. This is more 
than 20 per cent of all who are in 
private colleges for Negroes. 

[Through the years these schools 
have furnished Methodism’s _ best 
known Negro leadership. From the 
same schools our Negro leaders con- 
tinue to come, not only for the church 
but to meet the educational, social, 
and medical needs of Negro people. 
Under the pressures now for enroll- 
ments in educational _ institutions, 
these schools are making possible edu- 
cation for future leadership. 


$1 Brings $3 to $5 More 


The Commission on Christian 
Higher Education has been highlight- 
ing during this quadrennium the 
Negro schools. It set for its goal for 
the Race Relations Sunday offering 
a sum of one million dollars. Such an 


Of all Negroes in private colleges, one out of five is in a 
Methodist school. To keep standards high at a crucial 


, : moment in the history of a race, a million dollars is needed in } 
O PPO RTU NI IT the 1959 Race Relations Day offering. Each dollar given now 
will bring 3 to 5 dollars of matching money. 
| 
by John O. Gross 
| 
Standing in the midst of the cur- offering would mean that the schools _ richment of libraries, new equipment ] 


could acquire additional help of at 
least three to five million dollars. 

This would come in money that 
would be matched by foundations, in- 
dividuals, and other co-operating agen- 
cies. The Central Jurisdiction itself 
is under a heavy strain to supplement 
the income of these schools for cur- 
rent operations. If there is a substan- 
tial amount for capital purposes, it 
will have to come from the church at 
large. 

The need for this help has taken 
on crisis proportions. At the request of 
Negro educators, the accrediting agen 
cies have eliminated special standards 
for Negro schools and are now requir- 
ing them to meet the standards set up 
for quality education for all schools— 
universities, colleges, junior colleges. 

The Methodist Church certainly 
does not feel that because of the low 
income of many Negro families their 
children ought to have to accept edu- 
cation in substandard institutions. 
Sending our Negro youths to such 
schools violates our belief in the sanc- 
tity and value of persons. 

In order that the Negro schools may 
be able to meet the standards by which 
accreditation is granted, all of them 
will have to have their educational 
programs strengthened. They need en- 


in laboratories, increase of endowment, 
increase of income for current support, 
and, in some instances, new buildings. 

No direct appeal to the church for 
capital funds for these institutions has 
been made in many years. In fact no 
appeal has been made since Centenary 
days (the early 1920's). In the mean 
time, philanthropists like Mrs. Henry 
Pfeiffer, the General Education Board 
(Rockefeller), the Ford Foundation, 
and the Rosenwald Fund have helped 
most of these schools to move forward. 
At present the United Negro College 
Fund is giving these institutions grants 
for current support that exceed what 
the church is giving them. 

Offering Date: Feb. 8 

The aim is for the church to give 
one million dollars for these institu- 
tions next month. This can be realized 
if every Methodist church will take an 
offering for these schools on Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, Feb. 8. 

The emergency is so pressing, and 
the opportunity so far-reaching, that 
churches which have not customarily 
taken offerings for special causes might 
consider a break in their precedent. 

Furthermore, annual conferences 


A senior studying micro-biology in the at- 
mosphere of a Christian college at Hous- 
ton-Tillotson College at Austin, Tex. 
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Students go to classes in Stern Hall at Dillard 
University, a Methodist school in New Orleans. 
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which limit the possibilities of income 
for this cause through certain unified 
appeals might well ask if what they are 
projecting for these institutions is in 
line with the possibilities that a direct 
offering from the church makes pos- 
sible. 

From the viewpoint of the church, 
these schools offer us our continuing 
opportunity to strengthen the Chris- 
tian influence in higher education. 
They are bulwarks against the secular- 
ization and unbelief that threatens the 
very foundations of our culture. 

If each pastor in Methodism could 
sit where | sit for a few hours during 
each week and hear the requests which 
come directly to my office for help, he 
could understand why this appeal is 
being so urgently projected. The presi- 
dents of these Negro institutions live 
under continuous pressure to meet pay- 
rolls, obligations for supplies, and all 
sorts of unexpected emergencies en- 
tailed in the operating of educational 
institutions. 

This special appeal has been studied 
and approved by a committee consist- 
ing of A. Hollis Edens, president of 
Duke University; Willis M. Tate, 
president of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; J. W. E. Bowen, bishop of the 
Atlantic Coast Area; James P. Braw- 
ley, president of Clark College; Robert 
Hamill, pastor-director of the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of Wis- 
consin; along with members of the 
staff of the Division of Educational 
Institutions. 

This appeal has been approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Education and by the Executive 
Committee of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. 

The Council of Bishops at its No- 


An art instructor at Clark College in At- 
lanta, Ga., helps a student with one of 
her paintings in the college art studio. 








vember meeting was alerted to the 
grave situation facing our colleges his- 
torically operated for Negroes. We are 
placing it herewith on the heart and 
consciences of our church. 

We are confident that because 
Methodists care for the Christian edu- 


— 7 24 Changes 
s~ On Feb. 11, 1885, the Executive 
Committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation visited Claflin. They spent 
several hours visiting classes and ob- 
serving. They then attended a chapel 
service, and one of them was called 


upon to speak. He was State Senator 


Ferguson. This is what he said: 


I do not know that I have ever 
seen a day that has given me more 
satisfaction than this day. I will 
be frank with you; I come from 
the Piedmont country, from the 
western section of our state, and 
you know that if there is any prej- 
udice against the Negro any- 
where, it is in that section of South 
Carolina; but what I have seen and 
heard today have completely revolu- 
tionized my feelings toward you as 
a people. 

I here and now lay down my 
prejudice forever. I feel that I am 
shaking off the shell of old prej- 
udices. I could not do otherwise 
after the experiences of this day. 

I graduated from college with a 
large class; that class had average 
abilities. Today, as I listened to the 
discussions of the class in literature 
from the fourteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries, I was satisfied that 
my college class would not have 

| given one-third the information. 


cation of Negro youth, our people will 
respond to the urgency of the Race Re- 
lations Sunday appeal. 


Dr. Gross is general secretary of the Di- 
vision of Educational Institutions and di- 
rector of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. 
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You are only entering upon the 
threshold of your future. With 
such capabilities as-God has en- 
dowed you with, with such teachers 
and facilities as a benign Providence 
has afforded you, there is no reason 
why you should not rise above the 
scale of hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, as you have been 
called, and stand side by side, the 
equal of the best and truest, and 
bear an important part in advancing 
the common good of our common 
humanity. This day has been a rev- 
elation to me, and if the leading 
people of South Carolina could 
have seen and heard what I have 
the past two hours, there would 
soon be a revolution in the feeling 
of society toward you in many re- 
spects. 


A “benign quiet” fell on the campus 
that lasted all the rest of the day. And 
we can understand why. They had just 
witnessed the holiest thing that can 
happen in this world, and that is the 
godly remaking of a human heart. 
Claflin had been the means of this 
miracle. 

From an address delivered Apr. 30, 1958, at 
the Inauguration of Dr. Hubert V. Manning 
as sixth president of Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, S.C., by Harry V. Richardson, 


president of Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary. 


Future. teachers learn education techniques at 


Bethune-Cookman- College in Daytona 


Beach, Fla. 











The 1956 General Conference of The 
Methodist Church adopted a program to 
strengthen our church’s work in Chris- 
tian Higher Education. 

The program calls for giving more 
support to Methodist colleges, univer- 
sities, and seminaries, and Wesley 
Foundations, tying them more closely 
to the church. 

General Conference has recommended 
that each annual conference in the U.S. 


Higher Education during 1956-60 by 
(1) giving an amount equal to at least 
$1 a year per church member for Meth- 
odist colleges and (2) giving an amount 
equal to at least 30¢ a year per church 
member for Wesley Foundations. 

A check of the 94 annual conferences 
in the United States has been made by 
the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education to see how matters stand fol- 
lowing the 1958 conference sessions. 


the asking, with 11 of these oversub- 
scribing the $1.30. 

Five conferences have accepted a goal 
below the $1.30, and the others have not 
reported annual conference action on the 
$1.30. 

In the columns below DC refers to 
the district convocations on higher edu- 
cation. 

For a more detailed report, see the 
December-January issue of Progress Re- 


share in this program of Christian 


So far 74 conferences have accepted ports. 


The symbols say—# Action taken to reach goal. y¢ Plans for capital funds campaigns. 


Alabama-West Florida $1.30. # Emphasis in meetings and 
workshops. vv 1957-59, drive for $1,250,000 for Athens Col- 
lege, with North Alabama Conference. 


Baltimore $1.30 (to be reached gradually). #DC being 
planned. Studying needs of institutions. yy Campaign in prog- 
ress to raise $300,000 for Wesley Seminary. 


California-Nevada $1.30. # Bishop’s Convocation. yx No re- 


port. 
Central Alabama $1.30. # No report. ¥¢ No report. 


Central Kansas $1.30 (85¢ in conference budget, 45¢ to be 
raised in College Day offering). # No report. ¥y Goal of $2,- 
212,500 to be raised from July, 1958, to May, 1961. 


Central New York $1.30 (90¢ for endowment of Ledden 
professorship, 30¢ for student work, 10¢ for Negro colleges). 
# Brochures distributed. 


Central Pennsylvania $1.30 (23¢ in 1956-57, 93¢ in 1957- 
58). # DC held in 1957. Five pieces of literature produced, 
175,000 copies distributed; 14 subdistrict conferences. 
vv $950,000 in cash and pledges toward a goal of $1,200,000. 


Central Texas $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). # DC being 
scheduled. Gave $84,469 to Christian Higher Education in 
1957-58 through the Texas Methodist College Association. 


Central West $1.30. # DC held. yx No report. 


Delaware $1.30. #DC held in April, 1958. Cultivation 
through bulletin and mailings. ¥¢Goal of $25,000 to be 
reached by Dec. 16, 1958. 


Detroit $1.30 (to be reached gradually). # Goals and pro- 
gram of Christian Higher Education presented at subdistrict 
meetings. Yy Area raised $912,000 in cash and pledges as of 
October, 1958. Goal is $1,000,000. 


East Tennessee No report. 


Erie 1958-59 goal, $1.18. # DC planned for spring of 1959: 
subdistrict, and other meetings. yy Co-operating in campaign 
to raise $4,250,000 for Allegheny College 1958-60. 


Florida (CJ) $1.30. # DC held in October, 1958. 


Florida (SEJ) $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). 65¢ in 1957- 
58, 97%¢ in 1958-59. # DC. Published blueprint and time- 
table, Christ on Campus. yx In campaign for Florida South- 
ern College, subscribed $1,300,000 on goal of $1,000,000; 
collected $800,000 to date. 
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Genesee $1.30 (to include Ledden Professorship at Syracuse). 
# Brochures distributed. 


Georgia $1.30 (to be reached gradually). 


Holston $1.30. # DC held this fall. Visitation by district 
leaders and study teams to colleges and Wesley Foundations 
and mailings. yy $2,000,000 campaign set for 1959-60. 


Idaho No report. 


Illinois $1.30. # DC being planned for February and March. 
Held Methodist Youth Day at Illinois Wesleyan University 
with more than 2,500 high school juniors and seniors present 
with pastors in October, 1958. ¥%$1,365,000 pledged by 
October, 1958, toward a goal of $1,582,000. 


Indiana $1.30 (part to be used for capital funds). # Dis- 
trict meetings held last year. 


Iowa-Des Moines $1.30 (to be reached by 1959-60). # DC 
held in November, 1958; interpretation by district superin- 
tendents in quarterly conferences; use of conference periodical. 


Kansas $1.30 (of which 50¢ for colleges and 20¢ for Wesley 
Foundations is included in Conference Benevolence budget). 
# Conducted fund-raising meetings, held Baker University 
Visitor Days, mailing. ¥¢ $1,540,000 campaign for Baker and 
Wesley Foundations, with $1,000,00 in cash and pledges to 
date. 


Kentucky $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). # DC planned in 
spring of 1959. Using brochures and bulletin inserts. yy No 
report. 


Lexington $1.30. # DC. xx No report. 


Little Rock $1.30. # Presented in district conference. yy No 
report. 

Louisiana (CJ) 25¢. # DC held in fall of 1958. ¥¢ No re- 
port. 

Louisiana (SCJ) $1.30. # Raised about 50¢ for college and 
50¢ for Wesley Foundations by June, 1958. yx No report. 


Louisville $2.30 (including $1 for capital funds placed in 
budget). DC held in October, 1958. Using bulletin inserts 
from colleges. ¥$1 per member for capital funds has been 
placed in the budget. 


Maine $1.30. # Presented at district conferences in Septem- 
ber, 1958. yx No report. 


Memphis $2. ($1.50 for Lambuth College, 50¢ for Wesley 
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Foundations). # District conference presentations. Speaking 
contest with scholarships awarded. yx No report. 


Michigan $1.30 (to be reached gradually). # Subdistrict 
meetings. yy Area raised $912,000 in cash and pledges as of 
October, 1958, toward a goal of $1,000,000. 


Minnesota $1.30 (to be reached gradually. $1.03% voted 
for 1958-59). # DC in September, 1958. Distributed 37,000 
brochures to Methodist families; preparing filmstrip on Ham- 
line University and Wesley Foundations. ¥y Campaign raising 
$350,000 for Wesley Foundations, completed in 1956. Co- 
operating in $1,000,000 development program for Hamline. 
(Raised in full in 1958.) 


Mississippi (CJ) No report. 


Mississippi (SEJ) $1 minimum. 30¢ for Wesley Founda- 
tions future goals. # Presentation at district conferences and 
other meetings. yy Area pledged $1,100,000 in $1,000,000 
campaign for Millsaps College. Paid $878,285 as of October, 
1958. In co-operation with the North Mississippi Conference. 


Missouri No report. # DC scheduled for January. Goal of 
$1.30 stressed in reports to conference and in mailings to 
churches. ¥ Approximately $500,000 paid by area in a $1,- 
250,000 campaign for Central College, 1956-60. 


Montana $1.30. # Presentation to subdistricts. 4 Goal of 
$250,000, beginning in September, 1958. 


Nebraska $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). # Presented to 
districts with Nebraska Wesleyan and Wesley Foundations 
participating; materials mailed. ¥¢ $150,000 campaign for a 
new Wesley Foundation building at the U. of Nebraska, 
1958-59; co-operated with Nebraska Wesleyan in a drive for 
a $200,000 student union with $100,000 paid. 


New England $1.30 (part to be used as capital funds). 
# Mailings; brochure being developed; interpretations at 
quarterly conferences. ¥y New student house at Amherst, 
parsonage at Cambridge, chaplain at Boston U. included in the 
$1.30. 


New England Southern $1.30. # DC held in fall of 1958, 
mailings to churches, presentations at various church meetings. 
ve No report. 


New Hampshire $1.30 (to begin in 1959). # DC held in 
October, 1958. yx No report. 


New Jersey $1.30. # DC held in November, 1958, articles 
in conference publications. yy No report. 


New Mexico $1.30 (to be reached gradually). # No report. 
+ Buying sites for Wesley Foundations at Texas Western and 
New Mexico A&M; propose to build house on the U. of 
New Mexico campus. 


New York Goal of 65¢ per member. # No report. ¥¢ No re- 
port. 

New York East $1.30 (to be reached by 1960; goal for 
1958-59, 65¢). #60,000 brochures distributed; subdistrict 
presentations; pamphlets listing schools sent to all pastors. 
vy No report. 


Newark $1.30. # Subdistrict and quarterly conference pres- 
entations, fall, 1958; speakers, slides, and brochure used. 
ve No report. 


North Alabama $1.30. # Presented to district stewards and 


in interboard workshops. yx About half through a campaign 
to raise $1,250,000 for Athens College, with Alabama-West 
Florida Conference. 


North Arkansas $1.30. # Conference and district presenta- 
tions, personal visitation. yy No report. 


North Carolina (CJ) No report. 


North Carolina (SEJ) $1.99 ($1.56 for college sustaining 
and 43¢ for Wesley Foundations). # District rallies planned 
in connection with capital funds campaigns; sustaining fund 
raised from $250,000 by $40,000 annually until it reaches 
$750,000. vx Goal of $5,000,000 in campaign this fall for ex- 
isting colleges, two new colleges, Duke U., and Wesley 
Foundations. 


North Dakota $1.50. # Subdistrict meetings on Christian 
Higher Education urge getting $1.50 into budgets. +¥. 


North Georgia $1.30. # DC in 1957. Workshops on Chris- 
tian Higher Education planned this year. ¥ $620,000 in cash 
and pledges as of October, 1958, in area $2,000,000 campaign. 
North Georgia quota is $1,200,000. 


North Indiana $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). #DC 
planned for April and May, 1959, visitation of schools 
planned; blueprint prepared. 


North Iowa $1.30 Cincluding 20¢ for seminaries). # DC in 
November, 1958, asking for full amount apportioned, begin- 
ning 1958-59. yx 1958 annual conference voted to study needs 
and report to the 1959 conference. 


North Mississippi $1.55 ($1 for Millsaps, 30¢ for Wesley 
Foundations, 25¢ for Wood). # District and annual con- 
ference presentations; Rust College Day and offering. ¥¥ $1,- 
000,000 raised for Millsaps College with the Mississippi Con- 
ference. 


North Texas $1.30. # Working through the Texas Meth- 
odist College Association. yx No report. 


North-East Ohio $1.30. # Area conferences on Christian 
Higher Education 1954-57; district presentation; leaflets and 
inserts, speakers’ bureau; state-wide convocation planned in 
spring of 1959. +x $4,000,000 raised for the new seminary 
with the Ohio Conference; $2,000,000 in cash to date. 


Northern New York $1.30 (includes Ledden professorship 
at Syracuse U.). # Brochures distributed by area commission. 
yy No report. 


Northwest Indiana $1.30. (to be reached by 1960). # $25,- 
000 included in conference budget, to be apportioned to 
churches. yy Being considered. 


Northwest Texas $2.30 ($2 for colleges, $1 through the 
Texas Methodist College Association). # Tri-district meet- 
ings; printed materials; working with the Texas Methodist 
College Association and the State Commission on Higher 
Education; in 1957-58, reached $1.24 for colleges, 24¢ for 
Wesley Foundations. ¥y $380,000 pledged toward a $450,000 
goal, 1956-59; $40,000 campaign for student center building 
at West Texas State College, through 1959. 


Ohio $1.30. # Area conferences on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, 1954-57; district presentations, leaflets and inserts; speak- 
ers’ bureau; statewide convocation planned in spring of 1959. 
vv $4,000,000 raised for the new seminary with the North- 
East Ohio Conference; $2,000,000 in cash to date. 


The symbols say—# Action taken to reach goal. yy Plans for capital funds campaigns. 
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Oklahoma $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). # District meet- 
ings in June, 1958; visits to churches; conference-wide ob- 
servance of Oklahoma City U. and Living Endowment Month 
in January, 1959. yx No report. 


Oregon $1.30. # Speakers’ bureau; teams sent to every 
church. ¥¢ Campaign projected, probably spring of 1959. 


Pacific Northwest $1.50 (to be reached by 1960). #DC 
held last year. Higher Education Sunday being observed in 
every church with offering. yx No report. 


Peninsula $1.30. #DC planned for fall, 1959; quarterly 
conference presentations; $93,820 paid by churches in 1957, 
$92,853 in 1958. ¥Goal of $1,500,000 set for period of 
1958-63, with $750,000 coming from churches and $750,000 
from trustees and alumni; $150,000 to be assessed annually 
to churches. 


Philadelphia $1.30. # District and conference presentations; 
second brochure being distributed. yx No report. 


Pittsburgh No report. # Care and Share program includes 
Christian Higher Education cause; calls for $169,772 an- 
nually; raised $110,680 last year. ¥y Purchased building for 
new Wesley Foundation in Pittsburgh. 


Rio Grande No report. 


Rock River No report. # DC planned; use of conference 
news organ; local church visitation; reports at quarterly con- 
ference. ¥y $750,000 campaign for Garrett Biblical Institute 
to be completed in June, 1959; $250,000 collected in cash 
and pledges to date; beginning July 1, campaign for Kendall 
College, Methodist student centers, and Negro colleges. 


Rocky Mountain $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). # Bro- 


chure; speakers at district conferences. Yy No report. 


St. Louis No report. # DC to be held in January; goal of 
$1.30 stressed in reports to conference and in materials to 
churches. ¥¥ $500,000 has been pledged and paid by area 
toward a goal of $1,250,000 for Central College in 1956-60. 


South Carolina (CJ) 89¢. 


South Carolina (SEJ) $2.30. #DC planned; visitation 
scheduled. ¥y Goal of $3,200,000 for Wofford College, with 


conference paying half, set for 1959. 


South Dakota $1.55, including 25¢ for seminary supports. 
# DC planned; mailing to churches; first Sunday in November 
Higher Education Sunday observation. ¥ A $175,000 building 


program for Dakota Wesleyan. 


South Georgia No report. # DC held last year; workshops on 
Christian Higher Education planned this year. ¥ A $2,000,- 
000 campaign in co-operation with the North Georgia Con- 
ference began in 1957 and is to be completed by the end of 
1959. 


Southern California-Arizona $1.45 (includes seminary sup- 
port). #21 information meetings on the seminary campaign 
were held in subdistricts in November and December, 1958; 
bulletin inserts prepared for Student Recognition Day; bro- 
chure on institutions being prepared. yy A $1,000,000 cam- 
paign for the Southern California School of Theology began 
in February, 1958, and will end in March, 1959. 


Southern Illinois $2.05. # DC held in June, 1958. ¥ No 


report. 


Southwest No report. # DC held. ¥¢ No report. 


Southwest Missouri # DC to be held in January; goal of 
$1.30 stressed in reports to conferences and in materials to 
churches. ¥ $500,000 has been pledged and paid by area 
toward a goal of $1,250,000 for Central College in 1956-60. 


Southwest Texas $1.30. #97 of the 343 churches have 
reached $1.30 per member. Letters to churches; presentations 
to district conferences. ¥ No report. 


Tennessee (CJ) No report. # DC held. yx No report. 


Tennessee (SEJ) $1.30. # DC held. ¥¥ 1957-58 campaign 
to raise $1,000,000 for Martin College resulted in $1,135,000 


raised. 


Texas (CJ) $1.30. # DC held in January, 1958; visitation; 


mailings to churches. yy No report. 


Texas (SCJ) $1.30. # Work through Texas Methodist Col- 


lege Association. yy No report. 
Troy No report. 
Upper Mississippi No report. 


Virginia $1.30 (to be reached by 1960). # DC in winter of 
1958-59; regional meetings to be held at four colleges; presenta- 
tions to official boards of the conference. + $1,288,976 in 
$2,500,000 campaign for Randolph-Macon College, 1955-65; 
$2,015,089 in $2,000,000 campaign for Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, 1953-58; $300,000 in $1,000,000 cam- 
paign for Ferrum College, 1957-59; $87,000 in $150,000 
campaign for Randolph-Macon Academy, 1955-58. 


Washington $1.30 (includes capital funds). # No report. 
yy Planning campaign for $75,000 for Bennett College. 


West Texas $1. #DC planned for November through April; 
prepared blueprint; literature sent to churches; personal visita- 
tion; prorated $16,000 to the five districts. + No report. 


West Virginia $1.30 ($1.08 for 1958-59, $1.30 for 1959- 
60). # Presentations at district conferences. ¥¥ Projected for 
1960. 


West Wisconsin $1.30. # District conferences; production 
and distribution of filmstrip; brochure for laymen being pre- 
pared; 1957-58 income about 55¢ a member. yy No report. 


Western North Carolina $1.30. # District rallies held in con- 
nection with fund-raising. ¥y Goal of $3,000,000 in campaign 
beginning in November, 1958. 


Wisconsin $1.30 (30¢ apportioned, $1 asking). # Subdis- 
trict convocations in fall of 1958; brochures, bulletin inserts; 
produced filmstrip in co-operation with West Wisconsin Con- 
ference. ¥¥ Raising $100,000 for Garrett Biblical Institute 
and $60,000 for Wesley Foundations (included in the $1.30). 


Wyoming $1.30 (voted 90¢ per member to augment 40¢ 
already given in other forms). # Presentations at annual and 
quarterly conferences; letters, circulars, special offerings. 


The symbols say—# Action taken to reach goal. yy Plans for capital funds campaigns. 
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Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Enlistment, 
3-4; Week of Dedication, 5-12; 
Need More Help for India in Wake 
of Floods, Drouth, 13; Emergency 
and Opportunity, 14-5; Half Way 
to 1960, 25-7; Wanted for Service, 
33-6; It Happens in Monterrey, 37- 
8; The Rural Church Takes a Sec- 
ond Look, 39-40; Just Out, 41-3; 
Easy Order Blank, 42; Films for 
Mission Study, 45; Missionaries Are 
Human, Find Joy in Their Work, 
36; On a Wide Circuit, 47. 


There should be a youth member on 
the commission on missions in every local 
church. 

This young person is usually the chair- 
man of the Christian outreach program 
area in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
He or she is on the commission on mis- 
sions by virtue of office. 

In many churches this young person is 
listed as a member of the commission, but 
doesn’t attend meetings. There are rea- 
sons for this. 

One reason may be that the meetings 
of the commission are never held at a 
time when the youth member can be 
present. 

Another may be that he doesn’t like 
to be the only young person in a com- 
pletely adult meeting. 
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If this is the reason, it might be a 
good idea to approach the president of 
the MYF and suggest the election of one 
or two additional young people to the 
commission. 


Youth Members Are Important 

Why is it important to have youth 
members on the commission on missions? 
e This is an important part of the 
church’s program of leadership develop- 
ment. These young people learn how the 
church works, what commissions are and 
how to carry responsibility. 
e This is an important part of mission- 
ary education, both for the young people 
who are on the commission and for other 
young people in the church. As their 
representatives, the youths report to the 
others sharing projects and plans. 
e It is part of the responsibility of the 
commission on missions to know every- 
thing that is going on in the church in 
the interest of the missionary enterprise. 
This includes what is happening in the 
MYF. The youth representative is the 
source of this information for the com- 
mission. 
e The young people need to know that 
the commission on missions is interested 
in them. When they undertake a mis- 
sionary project, study or series of discus- 
sions, they want to know that the com- 
mission on missions stands ready to help. 
The commission can help them to find 
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leaders, resource persons, and materials. 
e Finally, the commission on missions, 
in planning a total strategy of mission- 
ary study and action in the church, 
should always include the MYF. 

For example, when the commission 
sponsors a church-wide school of mis- 
sions, the MYF becomes the youth sec- 
tion of the school. It should be given a 
specific responsibility in the “all together 
periods” that will enable the youths to 
make a worthy contribution to the whole 
group. 

The MYF, the commission on mis- 
sions, and the youth(s) elected to serve 
on the commission will benefit and be 
strengthened when the local church adds 
youth member(s) to the commission on 
missions. 


Openings for Missionaries 

A list of openings for Methodist mis- 
sionaries is carried in this issue of THE 
Mertnopist Story on pages 33-6. 

Chairmen of commissions on missions 
will want to use this list throughout the 
year as one of the principal tools for 
presenting the challenge of mission serv- 
ice to the church’s youths, students, and 
young adults. 

Finding an adequate number of mis- 
sionaries to meet the many personnel 
needs is one of the biggest and hardest 
jobs which the Board of Missions faces 
each year. 
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The Board of Missions looks to the 
commission on missions to present the 
story of the missionary vocation in each 
church. 


Non-Projected Visual Aids 

The commission will want to promote 
non-projected visual aids as a part of its 
missionary education program. Even the 
smallest church can purchase and dis- 
play color maps of Methodist world mis- 
sions. 

Order from the Editorial Department, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

Picture packets containing six 8x10- 
inch glossy photographs of Methodist 
work in Africa, Alaska, Bolivia, Korea, 
India, Puerto Rico or Sarawak are also 
available at $1 each. 

Order from the Department of Visual 
Education, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ld, N.. 

Such non-projected visual aids can be 
set up permanently or can be presented 
as special exhibits at the fourth quarterly 
conference, the annual church meeting, 
oficial board meeting, family night, or 
school of missions. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Enlistment, 
3-4; Week of Dedication, 5-12; 
Prayer Vigils for Peace, 28-9; The 
Rural Church Takes a Second Look, 
39-40; Just Out, 41-3; Easy Order 
Blank, 42; Help for Your Convoca- 
tion on Evangelism, 44. 


Much of our evangelistic effort is offset 
by the number of members marked off by 
quarterly conference action—‘“lost out 
the back door.” 

The Membership Renewal Service, 
available from Church Attendance Evan- 
gelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., can help to bring these inactives 
back into active membership. Copies of 
the service are 100 for $2. — 

From January to Easter the commis- 
sicn might well make the reactivating of 
indifferent members its chief business. 
The commission will also want to offer 
the pastor and church attendance com- 
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mittee its full support in carrying out 
all of the significant phases of the 
Church Attendance Crusade. (See the 
December Metuopist Story, pages 11 
and 12.) 

Registration of attendance at church 
services during January and February 
will reveal the names and addresses of 
many persons who are prospective mem- 
bers of the church. Such persons should 
be visited immediately and enlisted for 
Christ and for membership in the local 
church. (Cards for attendance registra- 
tion may be ordered from Tidings, or 
may be printed locally.) 

Jan. 11-16 is designated by the Manual 
for the Week of Evangelism as the week 
in which every home should be reached 
by a religious census worker. 

This week, or a week as soon there- 
after as possible, should be used by every 
church to find every Methodist prospect. 
List these names and addresses on pros- 
pect and assignment cards for visitation 
evangelism on the One Great Day of 
Witnessing and during the Week of 
Evangelism. 


Weeks of Dedication and Evangelism 


The commission will also want to per- 
fect the plans for the fullest participa- 
tion in the Week of Dedication-Week of 
Evangelism, Feb. 8-15. (See pages 5-12.) 

Dedication and witnessing go hand in 
hand. For this reason, the Week of Dedi- 
cation and the Week of Evangelism have 
been planned to run concurrently in 
1959. 

The Manual for the Week of Evan- 
gelism is available for 25¢ each, or 20¢ 
each in lots of 10 or more from Tidings, 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Follow-Up and Reporting 

During Lent, as soon as the names of 
persons making commitments during the 
week are received, this commission, after 
consulting with the pastor, will assign a 
fellowship friend to each new member. 
The pastor will enroll the candidates for 
membership in training classes on church 
membership and the Christian life. 

Immediately following the Week of 
Dedication-Week of Evangelism, the pas- 
tor and/or the chairman of this commis- 
sion will report to the official board and 
the district secretary of evangelism. The 
report will give the number of commit- 
ments made in the emphasis. 

Convenient forms for these reports 
are provided in the Manual for the Week 
of Evangelism. 

Young people of the church can be en- 
listed for a part in the Week of Dedica- 
tion-Week of Evangelism. 

In larger churches the youths can have 
special training from the chart, Win 
Youth to Christ. It is available from 
Tidings or from the Board of Education, 


Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for $3. 


. Christian witness materials are also avail- 


able from Tidings. 

The film, Four to Go, could be used 
to train youths and adult workers with 
youth. It is designed to awaken Christian 
youths to an awareness of the needs of 
young people in their community who 
are outside the Christian fellowship. 

The 16mm film has a running time of 
14 minutes and may be ordered on a 
rental basis from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House. Rental rates are 
$4, one day; $10, one week, in black and 
white; $6, one day; and $15, one week, 
in color. 

The youth representatives on your 
commission can enlist the most interested 
young people to attend worship services, 
attend visitation evangelism training ses- 
sions, and visit youths for commitments 
to Christ. 

Youth representatives on the commis- 
sion should get evangelism before the en- 
tire youth group. 


Local Convocation on Evangelism 

This month’s meeting is the time to 
check on plans for the local ccnvocation 
on evangelism to be sure that they are 
being carried out. 

The convocation should be held in 
January or early February in advance of 
the Lenten season which will begin on 
Feb. 12. 

General Board of Evangelism 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Enlistment, 3-4; Week of Dedi- 
cation, 5-12; Emergency and Op- 
portunity, 14-5; A Report on Our 
$1.30, 16-8; What’s the Evangelistic 
Potential of Your Church School?, 
31-2; The Rural Church Takes a 
Second Look, 39-40; Just Out, 41-3; 
Easy Order Blank, 42; Summer Serv- 
ice Opportunities, 13; Help for 
Youth Week, 46. 


A midyear check-up can help your 
commission on education become more 
effective in seeing where it has succeeded 
and where it has failed. 

Plans can then become more specific 
for each meeting throughout the re- 
mainder of this conference year. 

Your commission may have had a plan- 
ning meeting for the year’s work. Refer 
to plans that were made. You may have 
set goals to be achieved in the program 
of Christian education in your church 
this year. Would it not be wise to 
evaluate how well you have succeeded 
in completing these various objectives 
thus far? 

You may need to reset some of your 
goals. You may also discover new goals 
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to be added to the others set for the year. 

You may want to make this midyear 
check-up the number one item on your 
January agenda for the commission meet- 


ing. 
Some Items Need Checking 


You will also want to check on other 
plans of the commission to see whether 
any additional work needs to be done. 
And you will want to attend to the fol- 
lowing at your January meeting: 

Call for a report from your committee 
or person responsible for setting up your 
annual school on evangelistic teaching. 
(Refer to the November issue of The 
Church School for information and re- 
sources.) Are plans complete? Are there 
details that still need care? How about 
promotion of the school? 

Call for a report from those respon- 
sible for missionary education to see how 
current missionary units and projects are 
coming along. 

Have all teachers been alerted to the 
emphasis on missions? Have adult classes 
received missionary materials? Have you 
urged adult classes to consider study of 
a missionary unit? 

Perhaps your commission will wish to 
do additional planning here. (Refer to 
the December issue of The Charch 
School, “Your Commission” page.) 

If you started plans for Youth Week 
(Jan. 25 to Feb. 1) last month, your 
youth representative and your youth 
division superintendent should report. 
They need to inform the commission of 
the outline of the proposed program in 
order that it may be confirmed. 

The January issue of The Church 
School emphasizes the way the church 
school can and does serve youths. If you 
did not begin working on this last month, 
add it to the list of items for January. 


New Items for the Agenda 


New items to which your commission 
will want to turn its attention in January 
are the following: 

e Planning for a youth Christian Wit- 
ness Mission. Read suggestions in the 
January Roundtable, “The Council at 
Work” page. Assign responsibility for de- 
veloping the program. 

e Discuss the observance of Lent in the 
church school. Consult with your pas- 
tor and ask him how your commission 
can co-operate in establishing church 
membership classes for children and 
youths. 

Plan for recruitment of church mem- 
bers from adult classes. This should be a 
part of the result of your school on evan- 
gelistic teaching. 

Discuss ways in which the church 
school can help all members understand 
Lent and Easter through a Christian 
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interpretation. How can this be accom- 
plished? 

Drama can have a vital part in the 
Lenten season. Urge a committee to dis- 
cover possibilities and begin work. 

Your minister of music or person serv- 
ing in this capacity in your church is a 
member of your commission on educa- 
tion. Urge him or her to outline ways 
music can enrich the curriculum during 
Lent and Easter. 

Discover ways in which the commis- 
sion can co-operate in the music program 
of the church. 

e Work so that your church can take 
advantage of leadership training enter- 
prises in your district or conference. 
There may be interdenominational lead- 
ership schools that will be helpful to your 
workers. Midwinter institutes and _ re- 
treats should be called to the attention 
of youths. 

e Consult with your pastor and report to 
the commission on how it may co-operate 
in the observance of Race Relations Sun- 
day, Feb. 8. (See page 14.) 

e World Service Sunday on Jan. 25 will 
emphasize world missions. Use the 
World Service leaflets. Get information 
to your church-school members on the 
importance of World Service. THe 
Metuopist Story each month brings 
helpful guidance. Plan carefully for ob- 
serving World Service Sunday each 
month in your church school. 

e Refer to the page, “Your Commission 
on Education,” in the January issue of 
The Church School for other suggestions 
for your January commission meeting. 

The outline of coming events as listed 
on the inside front cover of THe Metx- 
opist Story and in the church-school 
calendar as printed in The Chaurch 
School will help you in the planning of 
your agenda. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Emergency and 
Opportunity, 14-5; Just Out, 41-3; 
Easy Order Blank, 42. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
§ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


The intent of all our study and plan- 
ning on social concerns is eventual action. 





Action for peace is the same. In other 
matters study may lead to an informed 
and enlightened person, to self-develop- 
ment, and even to helpful group discus- 
sion. 

But in social action, study must press 
beyond these to responsible Christian 
citizenship. 

Effective social action begins where 
you are. It begins in the committee, ex- 
tends to church leaders and officers, and 
eventually to the whole congregation. 

It means work in community or neigh- 
borhood groups and organizations, and 
activity in civic agencies or political 
parties. It involves participation in pub- 
lic affairs and contact with editors and 
leaders in local and state government. 

With Congress reconvening in Wash- 
ington this month, social action ought to 
include contact with your representatives 
in the nation’s capital as well. 

We talk often about action that seeks 
a hearing and a response. Perhaps it 
would be well to rate the effectiveness of 
the various modes of action used in your 
committee. ‘ 

Government agencies, for example, 
have means of rating the importance of 
viewpoints and convictions brought to 
their attention. One such agency, it is 
said, has more than a dozen levels of 
importance by which it gauges voter 
opinion. 

Thus, personal visits, telephone calls, 
telegrams and personal letters rate at the 
top in that order. Mimeographed form 
letters rate at the bottom. Petitions on 
most subjects stand not too far above form 
letters. Resolutions rank somewhere in 
the middle. 

It is important to act. It is more im- 
portant to act in an influential and 
significant manner. Why not give part 
of your meeting to a review and discussion 
of the effectiveness of your modes of ac- 
tion as a committee? 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 


The sale of indecent literature has 
grown into a billion-dollar-a-year busi- 
ness and 75 per cent of it is aimed at 
young people. 

Effective action by government is 
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sometimes hamstrung by cries of censor- 
ship and court decisions based on out- 
moded obscenity statutes. 

But individuals and small groups are 
hitting the problem and smashing it 
where the damage is being done—in 
local communities and neighborhoods. 

Here are some suggestions for action 
that you or a select committee can under- 
take effectively: 

e Survey. Does your community have a 
problem? A minority don’t. Chances are 
that you will be amazed to learn what 
young people around you are reading. 

Check some of those pocket books, 
“romance” magazines and “magazines 
for men.” Have you looked over the news 
racks in the corner drugstore? What about 
the big magazine stand downtown? 

e Organize. If you think there is a 
problem, of course you will want to de 
something about it. 

First you will want to arouse interest. 
Bring your findings to the attention of 
the commission on Christian social rela- 
tions. Next, act to inform the people of 
the church, then the community. Arouse 
public indignation. 

Contact and co-operate with other con- 
cerned groups in the community. These 
will include Christian action groups in 
other churches, the local council of 
churches, PTAs, civic and service clubs, 
and the chamber of commerce. 

Be careful not to propose censorship of 
adult literature. Various groups will differ 
about censorship, but will close ranks in 
opposing obscene reading matter for 
children. 

Also beware of joining forces with any 
group before checking its beliefs and 
procedures. Some groups may favor cen- 
sorship by a minority and endanger your 
chances of success. 

e Act. After you have aroused interest 
and concern and have organized for co- 
operation with others, you are ready to 
go into action. 

1. Make a thorough survey of pornog- 
raphy outlets in your community, clas- 
sifying the literature which concerns you 
into two categories: unquestionably ob- 
scene and borderline obscene. 

Concentrate on literature which is 
openly displayed or which can _ be 
thumbed through easily or purchased by 
minors. 

A new “thumb test” for obscenity is 
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“whether to the average person applying 
contemporary standards, the dominant 
theme of the material taken as a whole 
appeals to prurient interests.” 

This is the Supreme Court ruling. 
Check your local and state laws for other 
tests applied in your community. 

Be prepared to be shocked by what 
you find! 

2. Seek to persuade the distributors or 
wholesalers in your community to remove 
objectionable material voluntarily. (A 
single distributor sometimes serves an 
entire city.) 

3. If the wholesaler refuses to co-operate, 
seek action by each dealer. Many times 
dealers are not aware of the filth on their 
magazine racks and are willing to weed 
it out themselves. Other dealers are 
quick to drop limited profit on obscene 
literature when continued sale means ill 
will of the neighborhood, affecting his 
total business. 

4. Often you will find retail druggists 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
merchants groups and owners of news- 
stand chains willing to help. 

5. If the pornography purveyors in your 
community won't listen to reason, move 
through law. 

Every state has obscenity statutes and 

many cities have ordinances under which 
merchants of obscene literature can be 
prosecuted. Check these laws to see what 
they provide. Are they workable, clear in 
their intent and language? Do they 
provide a practical, applicable definition 
of obscenity? If not, they can be strength- 
ened. 
6. Insist that laws and ordinances be 
enforced. Urge officials to prosecute vio- 
lators. Often an announcement of deter- 
mination to prosecute will produce obe- 
dience to the law. 


A Helpful Tool 


One resource which will be of help 
to your committee as it attacks obscene 
literature will be the newsletter, Chaurch- 
man’s Commission for Decent Publica- 
tions. 

This newsletter is published quarterly 
by the research committee of the com- 
mission. The Rev. Ralph A. Cannon is 
editor. The subscription rate is $5 a 
year, which includes membership in the 
commission. Order from Suite 100, West- 
ern Union Building, 1405 G. St. NW, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

The newsletter covers national, state 
and local developments on efforts to 
control distribution of pornographic lit- 
erature. 

For more about the Churchman’s Com- 
mission, write to the Rev. Clyde W. 
Taylor, secretary, at the address above. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Worship 


Who should attend the commission on 
worship meeting? 

The minister, because he is the man 
responsible for the work of the church 
and the quality of its worship. 

The Choir director, because he is the 
officer who ought to know the literature 
of music thoroughly enough to know 
what to select and where to use it prop- 
erly in worship. 

The organist, because he ought to be 
fully aware of what the worship plan is, 
and so be able with instrumental music 
to carry along the spirit of worship to its 
proper climax. 

The church-school superintendent, 
because worship is carried on throughout 
the church school. The right idea of wor- 
ship and the right experience of worship 
must be developed in the church school 
so that the deepening of the devotional 
life is an orderly program from cradle 
roll to adult life. 

Spiritual life secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service, be- 
cause when women worship in the gen- 
eral or circle meetings, they should un- 
derstand they are furthering the inter- 
cessory life of the church. 

Christian faith chairman of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship, because 
he should become deeply conscious that 
MYF worship and prayers are part of the 
spiritual life of the whole church. 

Chairman of the pastoral relations 
committee, because he can report to 
what degree the people really worship 
when they meet in the presence of God. 

Head usher, because he needs to know 
what the service of worship really aims 
to do. He needs to know how thoughtful 
and adept methods of seating people will 
keep the mind of all on the worship of 
God. 

Custodian, because proper ventilation, 
temperature, and loving care of the ap- 
pearance of the sanctuary makes for the 
beauty of holiness. 

Chairman of the altar guild, because 
she needs the understanding help of all 
concerned so that the altar will truly be- 
come a meaningful symbol to hold the 
eye and elevate the spirit. 

Communion steward, because Holy 
Communion is the most sacred act of wor- 
ship in a church and all should make 
long-range plans to make it so. 


Commission Meetings 


How often shall the commission on 
worship meet? 

When it is first organized, the com- 
mission should meet often until everyone 
understands how all the parts fit together. 

Then the commission should meet at 
least monthly in order to (1) check on 
the effectiveness of the service of worship 
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as may lie immediately ahead. 

Special meetings should be held as 
needed to take care of unfinished busi- 
ness or emergencies. 


Agenda for the Meeting 

The following duties of the worship 
committee should be kept in mind as the 
chairman prepares the agenda for meet- 
ings: 

e Plan the total worship program of the 
church. 

e Prepare for special services in the 
church year. 

e Study how to help everyone have a 
real worship experience every time he 
comes to church. 

e Consider ways and means of helping 
every church member find more reality in 
worship. 

Each member of the commission on 
worship should be willing to take the 
time necessary to gain a thorough under- 
standing of the great task and responsi- 
bility of worship. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, IIl. 


Committee on Christian 
Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: Week of Dedication, 
5-12; Wanted for Service, 33-6; Just 
Out; 41-3. 


What would you think of there being 
a simultaneous emphasis on dedication to 
church vocations throughout the entire 
Methodist Church? 

Do you believe this would go far in 
confronting the church with the impor- 
tance of this matter? 

Would it bring beneficial inspiration 
and guidance to those youths and adults 
in the church who should be led into this 
expression of the Christian faith? 

The Week of Dedication committee of 
The Methodist Church has called for an 
emphasis on the dedicating of one’s life 
work to the church. It is suggested that 
a special service of worship should be 
planned to be held Friday evening, Feb. 
is. 

At this time all persons in attendance 
will be led to an awareness of the need 
for qualified persons in church vocations. 

This now is declared to be an official 
part of the program of The Methodist 
Church for the first week of Lent in 
1959. 

How many local churches and student 
centers will plan for such a service? This 
depends upon the local leadership! 

It is important that every local church 
committee on Christian vocations take 
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and (2) take care of such special services 


the initiative in arranging to have this 
service. 

In this issue of THe Metnopist 
Srory is material for pastors and student 
workers suggesting a variety of ways in 
which this observance can be held. (See 
page 11.) A_ special worship service 
is being written for this occasion, and a 
new leaflet, Would I Make a Good Min- 
ister?, is available for distribution. Other 
materials may be ordered from the address 
below. 

It is the hope of many that this can 
be made the beginning of a significant 
annual emphasis on the dedication of the 
life by church members. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


Other good literature features in 
this issue: Just Out, 41-3. 


It is well for the committee to review 
its duties occasionally. The Discipline, 
278.8, puts it this way: 

“The committee on good literature, 
whose duty it shall be to call attention to 
the publication of new books of worth 
in forming and building the Christian 
life, arrange for exhibits of books and 
pamphlets relating to the work of The 
Methodist Church, promote the observ- 
ance of Bible Sunday, secure subscrip- 
tions to Together, The Central Christian 
Advocate, and conference and area pub- 
lications, and promote the use of ap- 
proved publications in the church school.” 

Seven inspirational books are to be 
published by Abingdon Press in January. 
They are With Christ in the Garden by 
Lynn J. Radcliffe, Prayers for Christian 
Services by Carl A. Glover, Daily Medi- 
tations on the Seven Last Words by G. 
Ernest Thomas, Devotions for Women at 
Home by Martha Meister Kiely, Invitation 
to Commune by Charles Ray Goff, The 
Sanctuary—1959 by Charles M. Crowe, 
and Discovering Love by Lance Webb. 

Another new book from Abingdon 
Press is Your Vocational Adventure by 
Jesse O. Burt, which deals with youth 
guidance. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your ter- 
ritory. ) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Jan. 27-29 are the dates of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Methodist Hospitals and Homes. The 
convention will be held at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. 

Happenings at this national meeting 
will affect church members. New ideas 
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are discussed and exchanged, with local 
church members among those present. 

The hospitals and homes in our con- 
ferences are a part of our church’s min- 
istry. During the annual convention per- 
sons responsible for this phase of Meth- 
odist activity gather to learn, share, and 
to bring back to their Methodist hospitals 
and homes inspiration and new ideas. 

Those attending will include adminis- 
trative personnel of Methodist hospitals 
and homes, presidents of boards of trus- 
tees, conference chairmen of Golden 
Cross, conference chairmen of Boards of 
Hospitals and Homes, institutional chap- 
lains, presidents of institutional auxilia- 
ries, and other interested church persons. 

The local church committee on _hos- 
pitals and homes can arrange for some- 
one who is attending the convention to 
report upon his return. 

From listening to someone who has at- 
tended the national convention, the local 
church committee will be able to get a 
better picture of what is going on in our 
hospitals and homes program. 


An Interesting Program 


“Christianity in Action” will be the 
theme of the convention. Group meet- 
ings are planned for chaplains, Golden 
Cross chairmen, and representatives of 
hospitals, homes for children, homes for 
the aged, and hospital and home auxiliary 
members. Discussion groups and work- 
shops are also scheduled. 

Two other high lights of the conven- 
tion will be the awarding of membership 
in the Methodist Hall of Fame in Phi- 
lanthropy and the presentation of Miss 


Methodist Student Nurse. 


Follow-Up 


Papers prepared by the speakers are 
mimeographed and sent out after the 
convention to those who attend. Perhaps 
your committee would like to review 
these reports. 

If someone from your community at- 
tends the national convention, be sure 
that this is noted in conference and local 
newspapers. 

For further information and sugges- 
tions regarding the Methodist hospitals 
and homes program, write to the address 
below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


Every committee of the local church 
is interested in the progress it is making. 
The committee on wills, bequests and 
gifts is no exception. 

The following check list will help 
your committee determine what has been 
done and what needs to be done. 

[_] Committee organized and chairman 
named. 
[(-] Advisory committee set up. 


[_] Program of activities planned for the 
next 12 months. 

(_] Literature ordered for the next 12 
months. 

[] Filmstrip, Over the Wall, shown to 
Methodist Men, Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship, special church groups, and the 
entire congregation. 

(_] Letter and folders mailed to lawyers 
and bankers. 

(_] Letter and folder, Where There's a 
Will, mailed to all of the families in the 
church. 

[_] The four reminder pamphlets distrib- 
uted. 

(] A wills discussion meeting held for 
interested persons. 

[] Articles run regularly in Sunday 
church bulletin. 

[-] Letter and folder, World Service 
Means People, mailed to all church fami- 
lies. 


Films for Your Church 


In co-operation with boards and agen- 
cies of The Methodist Church and film 
producers, the Audio-Visual Department 
of the Methodist Publishing House has 
compiled a list of motion picture films 
and filmstrips which can be correlated 
with the Church Program Information 
for 1958-59. (See the June, 1958, Metn- 
opist Story, pages 35-40.) 

The complete list may be had from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 


House. 


Church Attendance Evangelism 
(January to Easter ) 

Workers Together with God, Serving 
Christ, Missionary to Walker's Garage, 
Forward with Christ, A Boy and His 
Bible, What Must I Do to Be Saved?, As 
We Forgive, Ambassador for Christ, 
Blind Beggar of Jerusalem, Calling of 
Matthew, The Conversion of Saul, For 
Good or Evil, 45 Tioga Street, Like a 
Mighty Army, Calling of the Four, Heal- 
ing of the Paralytic, Stephen, First Chris- 
tian Martyr, The Conversion, The Bible 
and the Presidents, The Wind and the 
Seeds, The Right Start, This Way to 
Heaven, Tammy, Reaching from Heaven, 
The Power of God, The Unfinished 
Task, Four to Go, The Right Hand, 
Shield of Faith, Reaching from Heaven, 
City Story, Hidden Heart, The Begin- 
ning. 

Church and Economic Life Week 

(Jan. 18-24) 
All for Him, The Rich Fool, A Bigger 


Reward, Spending Money, Learning 
About Money, For Good or Evil, And 
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Now I See, Salt of the Earth, Like a 
Mighty Army, For All People, Bushy, the 
Squirrel, Bruso, the Beaver, Justus, the 
Ant, Peppy, the Pup, The Busy Bee, 
The Things That Count, What Is a 
Christian?, Neighbor Next Door, Happy 
Heart, Heart of Gold, Christian in 
Politics, Jealous Heart, Baltimore Plan, 
The Living City, Right or Wrong, Mis- 
sion in Bolivia, A New Kind of Building, 
Commencement, City Decides, A Per- 
sonal Item, Immortal Love, City Story, 
Reaching Out, Campus Parish, Split- 
Level Family, Unfinished Task, The 
Long Stride, None Goes His Way Alone, 
Man and His Culture, Men, Ministers 
and Methodists, What Is Good for Man, 
Churches Work Together, Working To- 
gether, Face. of the South. 


Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 8 

Our World of Happy Differences, 
That They May Hear, They, Too, Need 
Christ, The Barrier, Road to Jericho, The 
Stranger at Our Door, House That 
Hanter Built, No Respecter of Persons, 
Salvation and Christian Fellowship, For 
All People, Go Forth, Indian American, 
Witchdoctor, Thy Will Be Done, We 
Too Receive, Alaskan Discovery, Tongues 
of Fire, Cry of the China Seas, Chucky 
the Chipmunk, The Story of the Twelve, 
Jeremiah, Ambassador for Christ, Abra- 
ham Lincoln (A Man and His Book), 
The Centurion’s Servant, The Fairy 
Ring, My Brother, The Unfinished Task, 
Reaching from Heaven, Toward the 
Horizon, Broken Mask, Schools for Freed 
Men, Angel in Ebony, Again Pioneers, 
Answer for Anne, Baltimore Plan, City 


[] Articles or reprints run in monthly 
church paper. 

[-] Letter and brochure, God’s Will Be 
Done, mailed to all church families. 
[-] Personal calls made on_ interested 
people. 

[-] Committee report submitted to quar- 
terly conference. 

After you have gone through the check 
list, start to lay your plans for the next 
year of activity. The committee on wills, 
bequests and gifts should have some 
activity every month of the year for best 
results. 

There are other new helps which are 
yours for the asking. To order materials 
or ask additional questions, write to the 
Rev. J. Homer Magee at the address 
below. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and 
Gifts, Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


Decides, Color of a Man, Commence- 
ment, Hawaii: Crossroads of the Pacific, 
Heart of the Neighborhood, North Amér- 
ican Neighbors, Northern Outpost, Re- 
port from Mexico, Song of the Shining 
Mountains, Village of the Poor, Face of 
the South, Members One of Another, 
Congo Journey, Man and His Culture, 
Our Basic Civil Rights, Prejudice, The 
Toymaker, A U.S. Community and Its 
Citizens, We Hold These Truths, The 
Word, Crossroad at Cedarmont, It Hap- 
pens Every Day, Our World. 


Week of Dedication, Feb. 8-15 

Working Together with God, Serving 
Christ, Missionary to Walker’s Garage, 
Forward with Christ, A Boy and His 
Bible, What Must I Do to Be Saved?, As 
We Forgive, Dedicated Man, A Faithful 
Witness, The Living Christ Series, Life 
of Saint Paul, The Story of Jesus, For 
All People, Go Forth, Indian American, 
Witchdoctor, Thy Will Be Done, We 
Too Receive, Alaskan Discovery, Tongues 
of Fire, Cry of the China Seas, Chacky, 
The Chipmunk, The Story of the 
Twelve, Jeremiah, Ambassador for Christ, 
Abraham Lincoln (A Man and His 
Book), The Centurion’s Servant, The 
Fairy Ring, The Right Start, This Way 
to Heaven, Tammy, Reaching from 
Heaven, The Power of God, The Un- 
finished Task, All That I Have, Navaho 
Indian, The Word, Mission in Bolivia, 
Congo Journey, Congo Christian Centers, 
Shield of Faith, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley, Report: Korea, Reply to Reality, 
The Long Stride, The Right Hand, Four 
to Go, Secret of the Gift, To Rekindle 
the Gift, Return by Sea, Heart of the 
Neighborhood, Campus Parish, Church 
Beyond Our Window. 
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Half Way tO 1960 Coccccccccccccccccccs 


In two years our giving has moved up— 
but is it a true test of our devotion to 


by Edwin H. Maynard 


The Methodist Church is mounting 
skyward we trust. But it is not on 
wings as the eagle’s—or rockets. More 
aptly, we are climbing Jacob’s ladder 
on rungs four years apart. 

Of course there is such a thing as 
steady spiritual growth—and we hope 
we have it. But a body of nearly 10 
million Christians assumes the form 
of an institution, and the affairs of an 
institution must be planned and 
measured at intervals. For Methodists 
those intervals are the four years be- 
tween General Conferences. 

The last one, in 1956, set some goals 
for increasing the service of our church 
and enlarging our own concepts of 
what we ought to do as Christian 
stewards. The goals seemed large at 
the time. By 1960 we will be looking 
for still larger areas of service. 

But this is only 1959. 

Just now—specifically, at the close 
of the fiscal year 1957-58—we are half 
way through the quadrennium. It is a 
good time to see how we are getting 
along. 

In these pages we will report what 
has been happening in our support of 
the multiple service arms of our 
church. Others are looking at the same 
picture. From September to next April 
the trends in our giving to benevo- 
lences are being studied, carefully and 


Christ and his Kingdom? 


prayerfully, by leaders in every juris- 
diction. 

This is being done through a series 
of Mid-Quadrennial Promotional Con- 
ferences. But the conferences are not 
promotional in the Madison Avenue 
sense. They are occasions for con- 
cerned clergymen and laymen to come 
together te see what is happening in 
their conferences. They seek ways to so 
lay the world’s need for Christ on the 
hearts of Methodists that our financial 
response may be a truer measure of our 
love for Him. 

(The conferences began in Septem- 
ber at Evanston, Ill., and will conclude 
in April at Kansas City, Mo. See THE 
Metnopist Story, September, page 


38.) 
Looking at the Past 


First, our objectives. 

In 1956 we set out to increase 
World Service, the benevolence “pack- 
age” without which most agencies of 
The Methodist Church could not per- 
form their service. Our annual goal last 
quadrennium had been $9,660,000, 
and we met it twice. For 1956-60 we 
set out to raise $12,200,000 a year. 
Every annual conference had an in- 
crease in its goal (apportionment) of 
at least 20 per cent and some as much 
as 35 per cent. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO DOLLARS—including those you give 
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1939-40 World Service giving: $4,300,404 
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1957-58 World Service giving in 1939 dollars: $5,733,162 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Council on World Service and Finance 
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Advance Specials, begun in 1948, 
have been carrying an increasing share 
of missionaries’ support. For this, for 
scholarships and buildings, and for 
overseas relief, we had been giving at a 
rate approaching $5,000,000 a year. 
Since this is voluntary there are no 
quotas—but there are dreams. Church 
leaders estimated in 1956 that Meth- 
odists would want to increase their 
general Advance giving to a $10,000,- 
000 share of Methodist work in these 
areas. 

1956 brought a new Emphasis on 
Christian Higher Education. General 
Conference recognized the urgent 
necessity of giving new strength to our 
colleges, universities and Wesley 
Foundations. It sought also to bind 
these schools closer to the church. For 
the support of current operations of 
Methodist colleges and Wesley Foun- 
dations, General Conference asked 
Methodists to give at the rate of $1.30 
per member each year. Of this, $1 is 
the goal for schools and 30¢ for Wesley 
Foundations. 

Continued, with the constant need 
for better support, were four “Special 
Days with Offering.” They are Race 
Relations Day, the Week of Dedica- 
tion, Methodist Student Day and 
World-wide Communion: Sunday. 

Begun in 1955 was the Television 
Ministry fund. If we are to provide the 
$1,000,000 a year that television ex- 
perts say is needed for our share of net- 
work religious programing, it will 
take about 10 cents from each Meth- 
odist. 

Those are the goals. How are we 
doing? 

In World Service we have yet to 
hit the rate of $12,200,000 a year. In 
1956-57 the total was $11,511,000 and 
in 1957-58, $11,941,000. 

General Advance Specials have been 
growing at the rate of better than a 
half million dollars a year. In 1956-57 
they amounted to $5,665,000 and in 
1957-58, $6,346,000. (These are at 
the general church level only, for 
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projects in world missions, national 
missions and overseas relief. The 100 
local programs of annual conference 
Advance Specials account for about 4% 
million dollars each year.) 

Offerings on the four special days 
have tended to level off. Minor ups 
and downs offset each other. The 1957- 
58 figures: Week of Dedication, $657,- 
000; World-wide Communion Sunday 
(Fellowship of Suffering and Service), 
$776,000; Race Relations Sunday, 
$355,456; and Methodist Student Day, 
$235,778. 

The Television Ministry fund is 
moving up, but still is way, way below 
the hoped-for million. In 1956-57 it 
amounted to $142,000; in 1957-58, 
$198,000 (about 2¢ a member). 


OUR WORLD SERVICE TREND 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


17. 
16 /~ 


To complete the picture one must 
add that during 1956-57 Methodists 
gave over $1,000,000 for the emergency 
needs of Hungarian refugees and other 
victims of oppression. 

Complete reporting on church gifts 
for Christian higher education is im- 
possible because the money moves via 
many channels to the 106 Methodist 
colleges and 168 Wesley Foundations. 

The Division of Educational Institu- 
tions has found, however, that three- 
quarters of the annual conferences 
have accepted $1.30 as an official goal 
and others are moving toward it (see 
page 16). It is estimated, very roughly, 
that giving to these institutions 
through church channels now runs a 
little over half that level. 
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ANNUAL GOAL 
1956-60 
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You can look at that picture and be 
an optimist. Last year’s giving was at 
record levels for most funds (notable 
exceptions: the special days). You can 
also point out that almost every fund © 
showed an increase. 

But if you're a pessimist, you'll 
point out that World Service failed to 
meet the $12,200,000 apportionment 
either year. And the rate of increase, 
which was running around 10 per cent 
early last fiscal year, struck a decline | 
and was under four per cent for the 
year as a whole. The Gloomy Gus will 
remind us also that we have a long way 
to go in getting our support of the 
Television Ministry and Christian 
higher education at fully effective 
levels. 
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But what about the trend since last 
May 31? It’s down. 

Church financiers tell us that it 
takes many months for economic trends 
to be seen in church giving. The lag 
is a fact—but so is the recession of 
1957-58. 

Opening months of the fiscal year 
1958-59 have shown decreases in most 
of the general benevolence funds. (See 
page 44 for the most recent report.) 


Who Follows Whom? 


The decline raises the question: 
What is the expendable item of a 
Methodist’s family budget? Is it the 
money that he consecrates to missions, 
education and al! the other forms of 
Christian outreach? 

Is it any more right to let “the 
world” set a limit on our love gifts for 
Christ’s work than it is to let secular 
influences set our standards of right 
and wrong? 

There is real tragedy in the fact 
that the goals, yet unmet, are them- 
selves inadequate. 


Goals vs. Needs 

Back in 1955 the Council on World 
Service and Finance set out to measure 
the needs. Hearings were held in 
which each Methodist agency told of 
the needs in its field, and what it in- 
tended to do about them. Reports were 
made on vast opportunities in missions 
and all the other fields. 

The total of those 1955 estimates 
came to more than $17,000,000 a year 
for World Service. The figures that 
went into this total were not flights of 
budgetary fancy; each represented the 
prospect of work to meet a specific 
need. 

The purpose of this estimating was 
to set the apportionment for 1956-60. 
They talked about $17,000,000 a year 
but not for long. They talked about 
$15,000,000. But in view of past his- 
tory (the goal had been $9,660,000 
each year from 1952 to 1956), it was 
felt that a reasonable jump would be 
to $12,200,000. That sum was recom- 
mended to General Conference and, 
by its action, became the official goal. 

And so, whenever we fail as a 
church to meet our World Service ap- 
portionment for the year, it is not as 
though we failed to reach an outside 
target. We are failing to reach a 
minimum goal for work budgets that al- 
ready had been cut to the bone. 

Add to that the ongoing erosion of 
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the dollar since 1955. Inflation has 
cut the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar by 7 per cent since those four- 
year budget estimates were made. 
(The dollar is down 52 per cent since 
1939.) Agencies of the church find 
spiraling costs in all their operations. 
Whether it’s in the cost of electricity 
or the price of a postage stamp, the ef- 
fect of the increases is the same. It 
makes the dollars we give go less far. 


What's to Do? 


Sobering facts. But where do they 
lead us? 

We can all say “yes, yes” to recession 
and inflation as facts. We can shout 
“Amen” when told of opporunities 
for sharing God’s word among men. 
Can we make the “Amen” into action? 

Is it possible for the Church—mean- 
ing a lot of individual Christians—to 
lose its financial life in order to find 
it? Can we, as individual Methodists, 
put the work of Christ. through his 
visible church first?-—first in our family 
budgeting as well as in our prayers? 

Here are some suggestions. Some 
apply to your own thinking as an in- 
dividual Christian. All of them apply 
to your own home church. 

1. Know where your home church 
stands. What is its annual apportion- 
ment for World Service and Confer- 
ence Benevolences? Was it paid in full 
last year? Will it be paid this year? Do 
you remit to the conference treasurer 
all funds given for this purpose? 

2. Make World Service live. Help 
members to see World Service giving 
as a way of reaching the minds and 
hearts of men—not just a quota. Tell 
what it is and what it does. Use human- 
interest stories from THe Mertuopist 
Story and other sources to show what 
these dollars mean in the lives of men 
and women. Schedule personal appear- 
ances by missionaries and field workers. 
3. Observe World Service Sunday. In 
the church school and the church the 
fourth Sunday of each month is a 
time for educating members about 
World Service and receiving an offer- 
ing. The World Service leaflets are an 
aid of proven effectiveness. Talks in 
the church-school are also useful. 

4. Personalize through Advance Spe- 
cials. Arrange to support Specials; then 
exchange letters with the person sup- 
ported or someone close to a project 
supported. Exchange pictures. Arrange 
for visits by missionaries whom you 





help. (The ideal is to direct one Ad- 
vance Special to missions abroad, one 
to missions in the U.S., one to over- 
seas relief, and one to a_ project 
within your annual conference.) 


5. Observe the four “Special Days 


An outstanding new ‘interpretation of 
the mission of our church in this day 
will be offered to Methodist churches 
next month. 

It is A Christian Strategy for a Strug- 
gling World, written by 12 outstanding 
ministers. The 12 readable chapters will 
inspire church members and move them 
toward greater devotion. It will serve as 
an excellent background against which 
to project the needs which the Meth- 
odist benevolence program seeks to meet. 

A Christian Strategy will be sold at 
$1 a copy through the Central Pro- 
motional Office. 

For specific tools for benevolence cul- 
tivation, see THe Mernopist Srory, 
November, 1958, page 37. 


with Offering.” Each has its own task 
and its own appeal. If you explain 
them and provide the opportunity, peo- 
ple will respond. 

6. Arrange to share in the Television 
Ministry and the Emphasis on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. Don’t budget 
them out! Create opportunities for per- 
sons to pledge and give. 

7. Measure your thinking and giving 
by the opportunities—not on “what we 
did last year” or “what will get us by.” 
Any approach to the support of our 
church’s. many-splendored _ services 
should be positive and maximum. 

8. Cultivate an understanding of the 
stewardship of all of life. To the con- 
vinced Christian steward, the first 
motive for giving is to express one’s 
love and thanksgiving to God. The 
church treasury becomes a welcome 
channel for that gift. This is a giant's 
stride away from the search for some 
gimmick to wheedle more dollars from 
the unsuspecting. 

We're half way from 1956 to 1960. 
Our foot is swinging midair between 
the lower rung and the next. 

Can we take that next step firmly? 

To meet squarely the goals we have 
set for ourselves for 1956-60 will be 
taking a new step in our growth as 
Methodist Christians. 

We can make this step of “Jacob’s 
ladder.” If we have caught the vision, 
we will, 
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Christians ought to be cultivating 
the prayer life always. Vigils are a 
means of grace and also a way to 
bring prayer to the attention of a 
congregation. Peace is the sug- 
gested theme for prayer vigils dur- 
ing 1959. 


by Thomas A. Carruth 


Among the many things that 
Methodists will find worth doing in 
the new year, none will be of more 
worth than that of making 1959 a 
year of Prayer Vigils for Peace. 

“I believe that prayer is the most 
powerful single force on earth,” says 
Robert G. Mayfield, general secretary 
of the Board of Lay Activities of our 
church. 

Many discoveries are being made 
in this 20th century, including the 
discovery of how to destroy the hu- 
man race in a single day. But we are 
learning also what God and man can 
do together through the experience 
of united and world-wide prayer in 
meeting the total world need. The 
greatest discovery may be that the 
supreme prayer-battle for the survival 
of the human race is in the making. 

The increasing sense of world cri- 
sis, and the eagerness of Christians 


At Cleves, Ohio, a prayer is scheduled regularly each year. 
Many churches throughout the country follow this practice. 





0. L. Simpson 
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everywhere to meet this situation, have 
given rise to the vision of a year of 
continuous Prayer Vigils for Peace in 
1959. 

Every praying person in the world 
can be a part of these prayer vigils: 
e By keeping a vigil of prayer for 
peace every day in his private devo- 
tions. 

e By having family Prayer Vigils for 
Peace, and inviting neighbors and 
friends to participate. 

e By cooperating with his local 
church and likewise with community 
leaders in the development of prayer 
vigils. 

e By being a part of a world fellow- 
ship of daily prayer for peace. 

The Prayer Vigils for Peace will be 
developed in a fourfold way: 

1. On the national and international 
level through the Prayer Life Move- 
ment of the General Board of Evange- 
lism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 

2. On the conference, area, or state 
level by the Annual Conference Boards 
of Evangelism. Each annual conference 
is asked to have at least one week of 
prayer vigils. 

3. On the district level, leaders will 
seek to help churches in establishing 
prayer vigils. They will also initiate 
prayer vigils in subdistrict meetings 
and district retreats, and hold prayer 
vigils on a district basis. 

(The Altoona District in Pennsyl- 
vania is planning a 1,000-hour prayer 


vigil throughout Lent, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Lawrence 
Lykens. ) 

4. Individual churches will work 


through the pastor and the commission 
on membership and evangelism. Thou- 
sands of churches in the United States 
have participated in prayer vigils in the 
past three years; thousands more will 
take part in 1959. 

Many Prayer Vigils for Peace will be 
held in connection with laymen’s con- 
ferences or retreats, at special meetings 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, and at sessions of annual con- 
ferences. One annual conference had 
a 72-hour prayer vigil in 1958 and 
found it most helpful in creating a 
spiritual atmosphere for the work of 
the conference. 


Plans of Conference Leaders 


Plans being developed in some parts 
of the church will give ideas and in- 
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spiration to others. Here are some 
developments: 

“We are asking every Methodist 
church in Wisconsin to observe a 24- 
hour Prayer Vigil from 9 a.m. on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 7, to Sunday, Feb. 8 at 
9 a.m. This is to be a Prayer Vigil for 
Peace,” says the Rev. Edwin P. Shep- 
pard, chairman of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference Board of Evangelism. 

Out in the Southern California-Ari- 
zona Conference, the Rev. Arthur L. 
Nagel, conference chairman of evan- 
gelism, made a threefold statement 
that we need Prayer Vigils for Peace 
in 1959, because (1) the world today 
finds itself in a desperate plight; (2) the 
masses of people throughout the world 
need to be freed from want and anxi- 
ety; and (3) peace on earth will come 
only on God’s terms. 

In Nebraska the Prayer Vigil will 
be carried on every day during Lent, 
Feb. 11 (Ash Wednesday) through 
March 29 (Easter). 

The Rev. Lawrence Lykens of Altoo- 
na, Pa., says: “It is a thrilling prospect 
to contemplate the Prayer Vigils for 
Peace in 1959. Every vigil will bring a 
personal witness by Methodists that, 
under God, we believe that war, hun- 
ger, poverty and tensions can be elim- 
inated from the earth. Every vigil will 
suggest our belief in the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the material. Every 
vigil will be an expression of Meth- 
odist belief in the power of God to 
lead the world to accept Him who is 
the Prince of Peace.” 

From Maine, Texas, Illinois, Flori- 
da, Kansas and other states. assurance 
has already come of pastors and people 
who are eager to have part in the prayer 
vigils. 

The chairman of the Little Rock 
Conference Board of Evangelism, the 
Rev. H. O. Bolin, says that these 
Prayer Vigils will do three things: 
bring peace into the hearts of all who 
participate; create a spiritual atmos- 
phere that will be felt around the 
world; and undergird world leaders 
with spiritual power and help them to 
make wiser decisions. 


National Church Leaders Witness 


Mrs. E. U. Robinson, secretary of 
spiritual life for the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service, says that there 
are approximately 20,000 prayer groups 


Dr. Carruth is on the staff of the Method- 
ist Board of Evangelism and is director of 
the World-wide Prayer Life Movement. 
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of Methodist women. “These women 
united in Prayer for Peace can pro- 
vide a mighty nucleus for the special 
1959 prayer emphasis,” she afhiirms. 

The leader of 10,000 Methodist 
Men’s groups, Dr. Robert Mayfield, 
writes: “More men are praying today 
than ever before. Men talking to men 
for God is a great thing; but men talk- 
ing to God for men is even greater.” 

The Rev. Dallas Browning of the 
Division of World Missions is eager to 
enlist prayer missionaries around the 
world. Some of the mightiest prayer 
vigils are held in lands foreign to us, 
held both by missionaries and national 
Methodist leaders. 

The Prayer Calendar developed by 
the Board of Missions carries the 
names of missionaries and projects for 
whom and for which people in the 
United States can pray daily in the 
prayer vigils. 

Harry Denman, general secretary of 
the Board of Evangelism, is enthusias- 
tic about the prayer vigils and says, 
“Jesus knew that spiritual power comes 
from God. Therefore he tarried with 
God on the mountainside, in the desert, 
and in the wilderness. He could bless 
the multitude spiritually because he 
spent time in solitude, abiding in and 
with the Father.” 


Pastors Support Vigils 


Methodist pastors and laymen, both 
men and women, support prayer vigils. 
Thousands of pastors have already led 
their congregations in vigils, and they, 
joined by others, will offer to lead their 
churches in Prayer Vigils for Peace in 
1959. 

Nothing is necessary except their 
own initiative and their enlistment of 
their evangelism commission and spirit- 
ual life leaders for the purpose of co- 
operating with them. 

The Prayer Life Mavement (1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.) will 
send a free copy of Peace Makers 
Prayer Vigil, an eight-page manuscript 
of helpful suggestions, to any pastor or 
to any prayer life leader who writes for 
it. 

A Florida pastor, Alvin Weston, de- 
clares that Christians must make two 
great thrusts: a life committed to Christ 
that includes a commitment to prayer, 
and a concentrated effort to learn to 
pray in fellowship. Moreover, he 
thinks that the best means of accom- 
plishing these in the near future will 


be the World-wide Prayer Vigils for 
Peace in 1959. 

The Rev. Don Schooler, pastor at 
El] Paso, Tex., says: “The greatest 
thing that the Church could do in 1959 
is to pray for peace. If we had enough 
people with hearts open praying for 
God to guide the leaders, God could 
use that prayer to bring peace to our 
world.” 


I HEAR 
<THE WORLD AT 
PRAYER 


by Grace Noll Crowell 


I heard the world at prayer. I 
heard the pleading 

Of countless souls whose voices do 
not cease... 

The urgent and insistent prayer of 
nations 

Crying out for Universal Peace. 


I heard a strong man praying for 
forgiveness, 

I heard a woman weighted down 
with care 

Cry out to God. Oh, I have heard 
earth’s anguish 

Made vocal in an agony of prayer. 


And I have seen their gladness 
when the answer 

Has come with mercy from the 
throne of God 

With full assurance that His peace 
is granted .. . 

That men may walk light-hearted 
on earth’s sod. 


And there will be a great and sure 
revival 

When mankind prays together in 
their need. 

God! God! We lift a hallelujah 
chorus 

For answered prayers. We praise 


Thee, Lord, indeed! 


(This poem may be reprinted without per- 
mission. ) : 
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LOOK AT THE STYLES, COLORS, SIZES— 
Any Kind of Offering Envelope Your Church Needs © 


Save your church treasurer hours of work and insure accurate rec- 
ords; order offering envelopes that will conform exactly to your 
financial record system. You may choose from a number of enve- 
lope styles—Printed-to-Order Envelopes, Stock Form Envelopes, 
Methodist Standard Envelopes, or Stock Form Bulk Envelopes. 
These styles are available in assorted sizes and colors to meet the 


need of your particular congregation. 
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Methodist Standard Envelopes 
Choice of 6 Styles and 2 Sizes 


The Methodist Standard Envelopes all carry “The Methodist 
Church”—as illustrated on the two styles above. No copy changes 
can be made. These Standard Envelopes are available in six 
different designs—two in Duplex Style and four in Single Style— 
and may be ordered in the Medium Size (242x414 inches) or in 
the Large Currency Size (234x434 inches). Each set contains 52 
envelopes, a pledge card, and initial offering envelope to cover 
cost of set. Sets are numbered and calendar dated to begin with 
any Sunday you specify. The Flip Quick opening feature is Free 
on all Standard Envelopes. Choice of colors—white or manila, 
with or without stewardship message; pink, blue, green, canary 
or goldenrod without stewardship message. : 





























Stock Form Bulk Envelopes 
Without Numbers or Dates 


Stock Form Bulk Envelopes are available in eight different de- 
signs; made of quality white stock with the Flip Quick opening 
feature. All Stock Form Bulk Envelopes come in the popular 
Medium Size, 242x414 inches. These envelopes are ideal for 
special uses or for visitors, and since they are not numbered or 
dated you can keep a supply of several styles on hand for use 
when you need them. Space is provided for filling in the neces- 
sary information for your financial records. Available in quan- 
tities of one hundred or one thousand. Write the house serving 
you, for more complete description and prices. 


Use the Convenient Inquiry Form At Right 
For Complete Information On Envelopes 


Stock Form Offering Envelopes 
Numbered and Perpetually Dated 


Methodist Stock Form Envelopes are printed 
in advance and carried in stock, available 
at any time and in any quantity for imme- 
diate shipment. Envelopes are designed of 
white stock Medium Size, 242x414 
and each envelope is numbered and dated. 
A set of envelopes is perpetually dated to 
complete a full year. Choice of Single or 
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Printed-to-Order Offering Envelopes— 
Weekly, Monthly, or Semi-Monthly Sets 


Whether your church is large or small, there is a Printed-to- 
Order Offering Envelope to suit your particular need. With these 
envelopes you can promote giving to any particular project; you 
can insure accurate financial records by ordering custom printed 
envelopes to conform exactly to your financial record system. 
Single or Duplex Styles are available in five different sizes. Sets 
are dated to begin with any Sunday you specify—-and are num- 
bered consecutively, starting with any number you specify. Your 
choice of Flip Quick, Regular or Perforated End openings. Each 
Weekly Set is packed in a carton. Cartons for Monthly and 
Semi-Monthly Sets, extra. Your choice of colors—white, manila, 
blue, pink, green, canary, goldenrod. 


Fill In and Mail Today! 





THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from the House serving you 
Baltimore 3 . Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 . Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 ©¢ Kansas City6 °¢ Nashville 2 °¢ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 « Richmond 16 « San Francisco 2 


ee send me the information indicated by checks in the squares 

ow: 

(] Free Brochure containing complete information on styles, prices, 
and sizes of Methodist Offering Envelopes. 

C) Free price quotation on ___________ sets of offering envelopes 
exactly like the sample attached, to be delivered 
(date). (Please attach sample envelope to this coupon.) 
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City: ( ) 








State: 





Shop at our Cokesbury Book Stores in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. © Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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What's the 


EVANGELISTIC POTENTIAL of Your Church School? 


It’s higher than most of us realize. Six out 


of ten come into Methodist churches via 


the church school—and we could do better. 


by Walter Towner 


HIS magazine which you are now 

reading has a clear reason for exist- 
ing. It undertakes to bring together 
for quick reading the program streams 
from all the general agencies of our 
church. 

This makes some short cuts possi- 
ble. One can hold in his hands each 
month the basic program guidance 
for the total local church program. 
Suddenly, the unity of it all becomes 
apparent. Several boards, many pro- 
gram streams, widely scattered idea 
sources—but all nicely focused into 
one reasonable whole. It is a tool you 
can use. 

You miss the point if you miss the 
central unity Methodism is trying to 
achieve in its local church program. 
Take evangelism, for instance: 

What part of the local church is 
the evangelistic part? Answer: All of 
it. 

True, there is a commission on 
membership and evangelism charged 
with basic responsibility, but everyone 
is supposed to work at evangelism. 
Similarly, there is a commission on 
education which is responsible for the 
church school and for Christian educa- 
tion, but everyone is supposed to 
work at the job. The same is true of 
missions and stewardship and all the 
rest. 

So, with everyone working together 
on a total program, it is reasonable to 
evaluate the potential of each element 
in the church as concerns any part of 
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the program. This brings us to the 
specific point of this article— 

What is the evangelistic potential 
of the church school? 

The answer is that it is very high. 
Probably very much higher than many 
of us realize. Specifically, the goal is 
to win every pupil to Christ and to 
win to church membership every 
pupil who is old enough for church 
membership. 

One then asks, what can we do 
about it? How can we bring the 
church school’s evangelistic possibili- 
ties fully into action? 

In this connection, there is a basic 
fact which needs to be recognized. 
We repudiate the idea that the teach- 
er only goes far enough to teach pu- 
pils about Christ and that someone 
else, called an evangelist, must then 
step in and introduce the pupil to 
Christ and win the pupil to disciple- 
ship. That is a false arrangement. 
There is no point at which the Chris- 
tian teacher stops and the Christian 
evangelist takes over. 

The teacher is inescapably an evan- 
gelist if he is a real teacher. The teach- 
er carries the pupil clear through. He is 
not a Christian teacher if the goal of 
his teaching is not Christian disciple- 
ship and church membership. 

This is one way of explaining why 
the church school is inherently in the 
evangelistic business. At present, six 
out of ten who join The Methodist 
Church on profession of faith come in 
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through the church school. This 
means that the church school is al- 
ready very active as an evangelistic 
agency. But in almost every church 
school there is some room for improve- 
ment. And the pre-Easter season is the 
best time for it. 

In every church there are three, 
and in some churches four, persons in 
key positions with regard to stepping 
up the church school’s evangelistic 
work. They are the pastor, chairman 
of commission on education, church- 
school superintendent, and the direc- 
tor of Christian education in churches 
having this position. Each receives THE 
Metnopist Story free every month. 
Each can do something about it! 


Probably long 

since the pastor has 

The made his own deci- 
sion about a_ basic 

Pastor matter: Is the pas- 


tor the evangelist? 

Or is he the evange- 

listic leader, instruc- 
tor, and inspirer of a whole congrega- 
tion of evangelists? (to paraphrase 
somebody’s recent writing). 

If his vote is for the latter, he is 
alert to the evangelistic potential of the 
church school, and every other organi- 
zation in his church. Here are three 
ideas which the pastor may care to con- 
sider: 

e Every pastor owes it to himself and 
to his church to understand the evan- 
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gelistic program recommended for all 
church schools. “Evangelistic Packet” 
(8404-B) is free. Get it from your 
Conference Board of Education or the 
General Board of Education in Nash- 
ville. 

e Without “taking over,” the pastor 
can help tremendously by inspiring 
and guiding the leaders in charge of the 
church school to move in on their op- 
portunity to step up the efforts com- 
prising the evangelistic phase of the 
church school’s work. 

e It is supremely the pastor's part to 
interpret the work of the church 
school as on the highest spiritual level 
and to undergird it with prayer—his 
own and that which he inspires in 
others. 


The planning is 


Chairman done in the com- 
of mission. The chair- 
Commission man guides the 
on commission into 
Education actually getting the 


planning done. 

And there is 
nothing about this that is “just for big 
churches.” Little churches and middle- 
sized ones can have gloriously evan- 
gelistic church schools. It’s just a mat- 
ter of understanding, planning wisely, 
and going ahead. 

The chairman of the commission can 
be the spark plug. He should note the 
article for the commission on educa- 
tion in “ Your Church” section of this 
issue of Tue Meruopist Story. And 
of course he should have and study the 
“Evangelism Packet” (8408-B) men- 
tioned above. 


We have been 
asked, “Who is the 
director of evange- 
lism in the church 
school?” The answer 
is: the church-school 
superintendent. 

He is the admin- 
istrative officer who sees to it that the 
plans of the commission on education 
are carried out. He is the leader of 
evangelism in the church school, quite 
naturally. And, of course, he has a 
hand in making the plans as a member 
of the commission. An able, concerned 
church-school superintendent can in- 
crease church-school evangelistic _re- 
sults tremendously. It’s entirely up to 
him. 
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As in the case of 
the pastor, it is the 
ot director’s part to (1) 

understand, (2) 


Christian help the leaders to 
Education understand, (3) in- 


spire and encourage. 

A church school is 
fortunate to have a director of Chris- 
tian education. And doubly fortunate 
when that director is in earnest about 
the possibilities of evangelism through 
the church school. 


BUT HOW? 


What are the detailed steps neces- 
sary if a church school is to reach its 
full evangelistic potential? 

Obviously they cannot be discussed 
in this brief article, but they are avail- 
able in the literature that is yours for 
the asking. The address for “Evan- 
gelism Packet” (8408-B) is Service De- 
partment, General Board of Educa- 
tion, PO Box 871 Nashville 2, Tenn. 

But some of the steps can be listed: 


Te In the commission on education 
hold each year a meeting to outline and 
plan for the evangelistic program of 
the church school. Invite the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism to 
participate in this meeting. 


=. Create and maintain an atmos- 
phere of acceptance and intelligent 
co-operation in the evangelistic mission 
of the church school. 


S$. Orient and instruct each new 
teacher and leader in his role as a per- 
sonal evangelist. 


<3... Devote at least one program a 
year in workers’ conference to em- 
phasizing evangelistic procedures. 


=». Get and distribute each year to 
teachers and workers the free literature 
available from the General Board of 
Education on church-school evange- 
lism. 


&.. Conduct annually a school of 
evangelistic teaching. 


‘@~ Encourage each teacher to main- 
tain a “responsibility list for evange- 


©... Emphasize the pre-Easter season 
as especially significant in the year- 
round program of evangelism in the 
church school. 





Mr. Towner is executive secretary of the 
Department of General Church School 
Work of the Methodist Board of Education. 


Help Marine Sunday School 


A community of 90,000 persons and 
not a single church! Five Sunday schools, 
though—with large enrollments. And 
dozens of Sunday-school teachers who try 
earnestly to lead boys and girls in increas- 
ing understanding of the Christian faith. 

This was the setting: the Marine 
Corps Training Center, Camp Lejeune, 
N.C. It was a project in the training of 
teachers and administrators of the Sun- 
day schools of the camp. The 80 persons 
who attended were Sunday-school super- 
intendents, teachers and chaplains. 

Problems common to all church-school 
leaders were greatly exaggerated in this 
situation. Frequent and sudden changes 
in leadership, the use of public school 
classrooms for Sunday school, and the ab- 
sence of a “church” atmosphere were 
only a few of their handicaps. They were 
capable and devoted persons, but cut off 
from the channels through which denom- 
inations provide for their leaders. 

The Boards of Education of five de- 
nominations (including Methodist) pro- 
vided the staff of the training school. 

The project served an experimental 
purpose. Four officials from the Armed 
Forces Chaplain’s Board in Washington 
were there to observe. It will furnish 
them with possible patterns and plans 
for the training of teachers in similar 
centers of the armed forces. 


Offer Help to Builders 


Four types of service are available to 
churches contemplating church school 
building or remodeling, or the buying of 
church-school equipment. The help comes 
from the Department of General Church 
School Work of the Board of Education. 

Services include the following: 

e Conference in Nashville. A pastor or 
building committee may go to the offices 
of General Church School Work at 1001 
19th Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn., for con- 
sultation. Individuals or groups wishing 
such a conference should make an ap- 
pointment. 

e Correspondence. Consultation by mail 
may help save on original building costs 
and avoid early remodeling. 

e Field Service. A church may ask the 
Board of Education to send a member of 
its staff to counsel with the church’s plan- 
ning committee. Several churches in a 
district or annual conference may go to- 
gether in arranging such counsel. 

e Literature. A number of free leaflets on 
church-school buildings and equipment 
are available. 

For additional help and information, 
write the Department of General Church 
School Work, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 
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Specific openings for Methodist mis- 
sionaries in 1959 total 817. The figure 
includes openings in mission fields in 
the United States (including Alaska), 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 40 other 
countries. 

The list of openings has been an- 
nounced by the Board of Missions 
through its office of Missionary Person- 
nel, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 

The 817 figure is an increase of 155 
openings over the 1958. total of 662. 
It represents a small increase in the 
openings in the home field and an in- 
crease of about 150 openings which 
are overseas. 

The total includes 120 specific 
openings in home fields and 697 over- 
seas. The openings are for service 
under all three of the Board’s adminis- 
trative divisions: Division of National 
Missions, Division of World Missions, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

In addition to the specific openings, 
the Division of National Missions is 
encouraging career-minded young 
Methodists to consider various spe- 
cialized ministries in the United States, 
which are of a missionary nature. De- 
tails of these ministries are explained 
below. 

The figure of 817 incorporates 
openings for both regular career mis- 
sionaries and for 100 special-term mis- 
sionaries, including 50 each in the 
home and overseas fields. 

In 1958 the Board of Missions, 
through the Office of Missionary Per- 
sonnel, accepted 223 missionaries. 
That included all missionaries, home 
and overseas, regular and special-term. 

The Board of Missions emphasizes 
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God's call-- through 
The Methodist Church 


goes out for 817 men and 
women to serve in missions 
at home and overseas. 


that the openings listed for 1959 are 
in every case bona fide needs which 
exist at the present time. “If a person 
volunteers for any of the jobs, and 
meets the qualifications,” the Board 
says, “he can be placed.” 

It is important for Methodists to 
realize that all of the openings listed 
by the board are in response to needs 
expressed on the field. In the case of 
overseas openings, The Methodist 
Church Cor Methodist-related church) 
in an area asks for a particular worker; 
then the worker is sought by the Board. 
The same principle applies in the 
home field, namely, the board does not 
start recruiting until it receives a 
definite request from the field for a 
worker. 

As a basis of its recruitment efforts, 
the board states: 

“The Church was created by God to 
continue the work of Jesus Christ. This 
is its mission: to bring men into a per- 
sonal relationship with God and to 
unite them in a dynamic fellowship. 
What God did in Jesus Christ for all 
men must be made known to all men. 
This mission is carried on in every 
inhabited area of the world and is part 
of the life of every Christian. But it is 
necessary that some Christians be sent 
by the church to special points of need 
and opportunity. These are the mis- 
sionaries, the ‘boundary crossers,’ who 
go from one cultural, economic or 
racial group to another.” 

The qualifications for missionary 
service at home and overseas are the 
same—and they are high. Strain and 
stress are a part of the daily existence 
of the missionary, and he must be able 
to accept this condition and to work 


effectively in it. Thus, though the need 
for missionaries is great, the standards 
for service are high. These standards 
can be listed as follows: 

Age—For regular missionaries, 23- 
35 Cupper limit waived in exceptional 
cases); for special-term missionaries, 
21-28. 

Health—Good physical and mental 
health is necessary since the work is 
difficult and exacting. A thorough phys- 
ical examination under the direction 
of the medical secretary of the board 
is required. A psychological examina- 
tion is also given. 

Education—College graduation is 
required of all missionaries. For such 
specialized work as college and theo- 
logical school teaching or medicine, 
graduate or professional degrees are re- 
quired. 

Experience—At least one year of 
successful experience is required in 
work similar to that to which one will 
be assigned. This is not required for 
special-term service. 

Church Membership—It is the 
policy of the board to appoint as mis- 
sionaries persons who are members of 
The Methodist Church. Some excep- 
tions are made, especially in the case of 
special-termers. 

Quality of Work—There must be a 
better than average record in scholar- 
ship and practical achievement. The 
missionary should be characterized by 
intellectual alertness, the ability to get 
things done and the ability to work 
with all types of persons. 

Persons interested in any phase of 
missionary service are asked to write: 
Office of Missionary Personnel, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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AT HOME 





Specific personnel needs in the home 
mission field are for home missionaries to 
serve under the Division of National Mis- 
sions and for deaconesses and home 
Missionaries (men) to serve under the De- 
partment of Work in Home Fields of the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service. 


DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


2 couples for Puerto Rico to organize new 
churches. Knowledge of Spanish neces- 
sary. 

1 couple for Vieques Island; evangelistic, 
Christian education and social service 
work. Knowledge of Spanish necessary. 

2 couples for Hawaii; pastoral ministry 

4 directors of religious education for 
Hawaii 

3 couples for Alaska; pastoral ministry. 
Two of the couples are needed for out- 
posts on the Aleutian Island chain 
In addition to the specific openings listed 

above, the Division of National Missions 
encourages ministers to consider the needs 
in specialized ministries in the U.S. These 
ministries are in situations that are of a mis- 
sionary nature and, though the ministe- 
does not go through the Board of Mission: 
personnel channels, the qualifications neces- 
sary for effective service are similar to 
those required of commissioned mission- 
aries. Almost all of these specialized min- 
istries are filled by annual conference ap- 
pointment. Among them are: 

Town and Country: 33 per cent of all 
the charges in America are now being 
served by supply pastors. There are always 
special needs for workers in mountains, in 
sparsely settled areas and with isolated 
groups. Mobile units offer one means of 
serving remote groups, sparsely settled 
areas and unchurched communities. The 
group ministry and the /arger parish offer 
special opportunities for creative work in 
rural areas. 

Special Urban Communities: Pastors are 
needed for new communities—resid2ntial 
suburbs, fringe communities, industrial 
communities, resort communities. A call 
comes for ministers to serve in the prob- 
lem areas of large cities: neighborhoods 
of congested and substandard housing with 
delinquency, family instability, and cul- 
tural and racial tensions. Ministers are 
needed to open church projects for minority 
groups. There is need for trained ministers 
with special knowledge of interracial work. 


WOMEN’S DIVISION (HOME) 


50 deaconesses and home missionaries for 
hospitals, children’s homes, community 
centers, town and country work, wom- 
en’s residence halls, mission schools 
(elementary, secondary, college) in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Vocational openings in- 
clude teachers of almost all subjects 
from kindergarten through college, 
case and group social workers, hospital 
and home administrators, directors of 
Christian education, rural workers, 
community center directors, house par- 
ents, specialists in recreational leader- 
ship and arts and crafts, dietitians, 
nurses and medical technicians. 
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50 special-term home missionaries (U.S.- 
2s). Detailed needs in this category 
will be outlined in a later issue of 
The Methodist Story. 


OVERSEAS 





A detailed listing of openings for regular 
missionaries overseas is given below. It 
covers both the Division of World Mis- 
sions and the Woman's Division of Chris- 
tian Service (Department of Work in For- 
eign Fields). In addition, there is need for 
50 special-term missionaries overseas (3s), 
which will be covered in a later issue of 
The Methodist Story. 

The overseas openings include the fol- 
lowing vocational categories: Agricultural 
and home economics extension work—1 1; 
business and secretarial work—25; educa- 
tional work—338, including 61 in educa- 
tion administration, 17 in teacher-training 
schools, 28 in theological schools, 59 in 
college teaching, 100 in secondary educa- 
tion, 58 in elementary education, and 15 in 
specialties (literacy-literature, audio-visual, 
etc.) medical work—99, including 28 doc- 
tors, 2 dentists, 51 nurses, and 18 in other 
medical fields (laboratory technology, oc- 
cupational therapy, etc.) ; church and so- 
cial work—174. 

The detailed list of overseas openings 
follows: In the listing, ‘‘m’’ means man, 
““c’’ means couple and ‘‘w’’ means woman. 


AGRICULTURAL 
AND HOME ECONOMICS 
EXTENSION WORK 


Pakistan 
| specialist in vocational  agricu!ture 
(m-c). 
Korea 


1 agriculturalist (m-c) for rural develop- 
ment and extension teaching. 


Japan 
] rural evangelist and home economics ex- 
tension worker (w). 


Bolivia 
2 rural evangelistic and home economics 
extension workers (w). 


Chile 


1 couple for extension work and teaching 
of vocational agriculture. 

2 rural evangelistic and home economics 
extension workers (w). 


BUSINESS 
AND SECRETARIAL WORK 


Africa 


7 field treasurers to serve also as legal rep- 
resentatives (m-c). North Africa, Li- 
beria, Central Congo, Southern Congo, 
Angola, Southern Rhodesia, Southeast 
Africa. 

] secretary (w) for bookstore and litera- 
ture distribution. Congo. 

2 secretaries (w) for schools. Southern 
Rhodesia. 


East Asia 


| stenographic and clerical worker (m-c- 
w). Korea. 


2 hostesses and secretaries (w). Japan, 
Korea. 

1 field treasurer and general administra- 
tion worker (m-c) . Hong Kong. 


Sarawak 


field treasurer and general business 
manager (m-c). 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Africa 


2 couples for supervision of elementary 
schools. Liberia. 

4 couples for supervision of elementary 
and secondary schools and for teacher 
training. Southern Rhodesia. 

1 couple for teaching, supervision, inspec- 
tion of schools in cities. Southern Congo. 

1 couple for development of rural educa- 
tional work. Southern Congo. 

3 couples for teaching and inspection of 
elementary schools. Central Congo. 

4 supervisors (w) for central primary and 
rural schools. Congo. 


— 


India and Pakistan 

school administrator (m-c) for principal 

of boys’ school. India. 

couple for direction of religious activities 

in girls’ school. India. 

2 couples for permanent boarding staff in 
school attended by children of mission- 
aries. Pakistan. 

8 district church workers and supervisors 

(w) of village schools. India, Pakistan. 

administrator (w) in office of psy- 

chiatric center. India. 
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Latin American Countries 


7 couples for high school teaching and 
administration. Bolivia (4), Brazil (3). 


Southeast Asia 


couple for direction of teacher training 
program. Sumatra. 

3 elementary teachers (w). Sarawak. 

3 residence hall directors (w). Sarawak, 
Malaya, Burma. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


Africa 


couple for teacher training. Angola. 
teachers (w) for supervision of primary 
schools student teaching program. An- 
gola, Congo, Southern Rhodesia. 

2 teachers (w) for training home eco- 
nomics teachers. Congo, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


_ 


ue 


Japan and Korea 
specialists (w) for kindergarten train- 
ing departments. Japan and Korea, | 
each. 


N 


Latin American Countries 


couple to teach educational principles 
and methods. Cuba. 


Southeast Asia 


4 teachers (w) to teach and supervise stu- 
dent teachers in nursery and kinder- 
garten. Burma, Malaya, Taiwan, and 
Hong Kong, | each. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Africa 
] teacher (m-c) for training school for 
workers. Southeast Africa. 


— 
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Pakistan 


teacher of theological subjects (m-c). 


Japan 


elementary music teacher (w). 


Korea 


of Christian education. 
of Bible and theological 


teacher (w) 
teacher (w) 
subjects. 


Latin American Countries 
couple for seminary teaching. Brazil. 
couple for seminary teaching. Argentina. 
teacher (w) in Christian education. 
Argentina. 
teacher (w) of church music. Cuba. 


Southeast Asia 


couples for teaching in _ theological 
schools. Burma and Philippines, 1 each. 


couple for teaching in theological 
school. Malaya. 
couples for teaching in_ theological 


schools. Taiwan. 

couple for teaching in Bible Training 
School and for evangelistic work among 
Chinese. Sumatra. 

teacher (w) of music, English and Chris- 
tian education. Indonesia. 

teacher (w) of Christian education. 
Sumatra. 

teacher (w) of practical theology and 
Christian education. Singapore. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


India and Pakistan 


teacher of physical education 
India. 

English teachers (w). India. 
home economics teachers (w). India. 
research specialist (w) in child develop- 
ment and pre-school education. India. 
professor (w) of secondary education. 
Pakistan. 


(m-c). 


professors (w) of English literature. 
Pakistan and India. 

librarian (w). Pakistan. 

physics professor (w). India. 
educational psychologist (w). India. 
nutrition and bio-chemistry professors 


(w). India. 

biology professor (w). Pakistan. 
philosophy professor (w). Pakistan. 
psychology teacher (w). Pakistan. 
English teacher (w). India. 

primary education specialist and English 
teacher (w). India, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa. 


Japan and Korea 
couples for English teaching and evan- 
gelistic work. Korea, Japan, | each. 
specialists (w) for kindergarten train- 
ing departments. Japan and Korea, | 
each. 
teachers (w) of English. Japan. 
teachers (w) of English. Korea. 
home economics teachers (w). Japan. 
home economics teacher (w). Korea. 


Latin American Countries 
teacher (w) of home economics. Uru- 
guay. 
librarian (w). Cuba. 


Southeast Asia 


couple for teaching in national church- 
operated college. Sumatra. 
couple for college teaching. Hong Kong. 


2 couples for teaching and student Chris- 
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tian work in colleges. Taiwan. 
teachers (w) of English. Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Philippines. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Africa 
couple for teaching religious education. 
Central Congo. 
supervisors (w) of girls homes or 
school dormitories. Congo, Angola, Mo- 
zambique, Liberia, Southern Rhodesia. 
home economics teachers (w) _ for 
schools. Congo, Angola, Liberia, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Mozambique. 
secondary teachers (w). Southern Rho- 
desia, Liberia, Congo. 


India and Pakistan 
secondary teachers Pakistan. 
librarian (w). India. 
home economics teachers (w). !ndia. 
music teachers (w). India. 
physical education teacher (w). 
treasurer (w). India. 
biology teacher (w). India. 
elementary education specialists (w). 
India. 
vocational 
India. 


(w). 


India. 


guidance specialist (w). 


Japan, Korea and Okinawa 


couples for English teaching and evan- 
gelistic work. Korea, Japan, 1 each. 
English teachers (w). Korea. 

music teachers (w). Korea. 

librarian (w). Korea. 

English teachers (w). Japan. 

music teachers (w). Japan. 

teachers (w) of home economics. Japan. 
teachers (w) of home economics. Korea. 


Latin American Countries 
couple for teaching in secondary school. 


Argentina. 

couple for work in secondary school. 
Costa Rica. 

teacher (w) of commercial subjects. 
Peru. 

home economics teachers (w). Brazil. 


English teachers 
Argentina (2). 
librarians (w). Brazil. 

home economics teacher (w). Uruguay. 


Southeast Asia 


teacher (m-c) in primary and secondary 
schools. Sarawak. 

librarian (w). Malaya. 

directors of Christian education (w). 
Malaya, Burma, Sarawak, Sumatra. 
teachers (w) of home economics. Sara- 
wak, Malaya, Burma. 
teachers (w) of music. Burma. 
teachers (w) of commercial 
Burma, Malaya. 

English teachers (w) Taiwan, Malaya, 
Sarawak, Philippines, Burma. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(w). Peru, Uruguay, 


subjects. 


Africa 
teachers for children of missionaries 
(m-w-c). Southern Congo, Angola, 


Southern Rhodesia, Southeast Africa. 
teachers (w) of primary grades. Mo- 
zambique, Southern Rhodesia. 


India and Pakistan 


teacher of elementary subjects (m-c-w) 
for school attended by children of mis- 
sionaries. Pakistan. 

teacher of music (m-c-w) for school 
attended by children of missionaries. 
Pakistan. 

supervisors (w) of village primary and 
elementary schools. Pakistan, India. 
supervisors (w) of village primary and 
elementary schools. Pakistan. 

primary educationalist (w). India. 
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handicraft specialist (w) . India. 
kindergarten teacher (w). India. 
research specialist (w) in child develop- 
ment and pre-school education. India. 


Japan and Korea 


10 English teachers (w). Japan. 
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piano teacher (w). Japan. 
English teachers (w). Korea. 


Latin American Countries 


couple for adult education work. Bolivia. 
teachers (w) of primary grades. Uru- 
guay. 

English teachers (w). Peru, Argentina. 


Southeast Asia 


nursery and kindergarten teachers (w). 
Taiwan, Burma. : 

primary school teacher (w). Honk Kong. 
teachers (w) to organize rural primary 
schools. Sarawak. 

primary teachers (w). Burma, Sarawak. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIALTIES 


couple for the development of literature 
for the church. Central Congo. 

couple for manager of mission press and 
evangelistic work. Southeast Africa. 


librarians (w). Cuba, Brazil, Pakistan, 
Japan, India. 
specialists in audio-visual work (w). 


India, Philippines, Brazil. 
literacy specialists (w) . Sarawak, Bolivia. 


DOCTORS 

Africa 
doctors (m-c) for surgery and general 
hospital service. Central Congo (2), 
Southern Congo (2). 
doctors (m-c) for surgery and general 
hospital service. Angola (2), Southern 
Rhodesia. 


doctor (m-c) for clinic work. Southeast 
Africa. 

doctors (w) for the several hospitals in 
the Congo. 


India and Pakistan 


surgeons for general hospitals 
India, Pakistan. 

surgeon (m-c), specialized in thoracic 
surgery. India. 

doctors (w) with specialties such as: 
gynecology, anesthesiology, general prac- 


(m-c). 


tice. India. 

public health doctor (w). India. 
Korea 

doctor (m-c) for general practice and 


surgery. Korea. 


Latin American Countries 
doctors (m-c) for general hospital serv- 
ice and surgery. Bolivia. 
doctor-anesthetist (w). 


Southeast Asia 


doctor (m-c) for surgery and general 
medicine. Sarawak. 

doctor (m-c) for general hospital service 
and/or development of a mobile clinic 
program. Philippines. 
public health doctor (w) 
clinic. Philippines. 

doctor (w) for general practice in rural 
hospital. Sarawak. 


DENTISTS 


Pakist 
dentist (m-c). 


Mexico. 


for mobile 





Korea 


dentist (m-c). 


NURSES 


Africa 
public health nurses (w). Angola, Con- 
go, Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique. 
nurses (w) to supervise and teach stu- 
dent nurses. Angola, Congo, Southern 
Rhodesia Mozambique, Liberia. 


India and Pakistan 
nurse (w) to be school nurse and dorm 
supervisor in school attended by chil- 
dren of missionaries. Pakistan. 
nurse (w) with specialization in obstet- 
rics and gynecology. India. 
nurse (w) as nursing education super- 
visor. India. 
public health nurses (w). India, Paki- 
stan. 
nurses (w) to supervise and to teach 
student nurses. India, Pakistan. 
psychiatric nurses (w). India. 
nurse anesthetist (w). Pakistan. 
nurse (w) to be in charge of operating 
area. India. 
nurse (w) with specialty in administra- 
tion. India. 
Korea and Okinawa 
nurse or public health worker. Okinawa. 
public health nurses (w). Korea. 
nurses (w) for hospitals and nurse 
training schools. Korea. 
Latin American Countries 
public health nurses (w). Cuba, Chile. 
nurses (w) for hospitals and schools of 
nursing. Mexico, Bolivia. 
Southeast Asia 


nurses (w) for hospitals. Philippines, 


Sarawak. 

nurse (w) for supervision and teaching 
in nurse training school. Philippines. 
public health nurses (w) for mobile 
clinies. Philippines. 

public health nurse (w) Malaya. 
public health nurse (w) Sarawak. 


MEDICAL WORK, 
OTHER FIELDS 


laboratory technician (w). Belgian Con- 
go. 
nurses (w) with specialty in pharmacy 


Missionaries Are Human, 
Find Joy in Their Work 
by William O. Bigham 


There are quite a number of us here 
at Scarritt preparing to become Method- 
ist missionaries. We enjoy a very warm 
fellowship. 

In spite of varied backgrounds, we 
have come—or perhaps it is more true 
to say that we have been drawn—to 
this place by a common devotion to our 
Master and a common dedication to his 
Kingdom. 

One of our friends reminded us re- 
cently that many Christians still do not 
think of missionaries as being human— 
but rather, I suspect, as some strange 
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training. Congo, Liberia. 
dietitian (w). Pakistan. 
occupational therapist (w). 
pharmacist (w). Pakistan 
laboratory technicians (w). India. 
anaesthetist (w). India. 

laboratory technician (w). Pakistan. 
laboratory technologist. Nepal. 
laboratory technician (w). Korea 
physical therapist (w). Korea. 

business manager (m-c) of hospital. 
Bolivia. 
dietitian 
laboratory 
Bolivia. 
hospital administrator. Philippines. 


India. 


emt cut cand nd eat ans A) emo nt 


for hospital. Mexico. 
(w). Mexico, 


(w) 
technicians 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK 


Africa 


couples for district evangelistic work. 
Southeast Africa. 

couples for supervision and development 
of rural church life. Southern Rhodesia, 
Angola. 

couples for supervision and development 
of rural church life. Southern Congo. 
couples for urban church development 
Southern Congo. 

couple for work in parish—social center 
situation. Southeast Africa. 

couple with pastoral and student work 
experience. Southern Congo. 

rural community workers (w) in social 
evangelistic work. Tunisia, Algeria. 
social group workers (w) in social cen- 
ters and villages. Angola, Belgian Con- 
go, North Africa. 


India and Pakistan 
pastors (m-c) for English-speaking 
churches. India, Pakistan. 
minister (c) for developing life of rural 
churches. Pakistan. 
district evangelistic workers (w). India, 
Pakistan. 
urban social worker (w). 
youth workers (w). India. 
urban workers (w). Pakistan. 
rural worker (w). India. 


India. 


Japan, Korea and Okinawa 
district evangelistic (m-c). 
Okinawa and Japan. 
couple for social work in urban centers. 
Korea. 
couple for rural church work. Korea. 
workers skilled in labor-industrial re- 
lations (m-c). Japan, Korea. 


workers 


creature and certainly decidedly different 
from other Christians. 

I guess they never met Carl and Julia 
and their three youngsters. Carl owned 
and operated a chicken farm. Now he is 
going to Bolivia as an agriculturist. They 
are the kind of people who might live 
next door to you or go to your church. 

Then there are Ned and Beverly 
Walter and the five little Walters. Ned 
was a research chemist. Now he will be 
teaching science in a Methodist school 
in Brazil. 

Or perhaps you’ve met someone like 
Ernie and Alice Landin. Ernie is an 
electrical engineer. He and Alice are 
going to Africa. 

Still another couple is Roy and Alma 
Coates. They make up a medical team. 


couples for evangelistic work. Japan, 
Korea. 

couple for short-term work among 
American servicemen. Japan. 

rural church workers (w). Japan, Korea. 
social group workers (w) in community 
centers. Japan, Korea. 

district evangelistic workers (w). Korea. 
youth and student worker (w). Korea. 
home and family counselor (w). Korea. 


Latin American Countries 
couples for general pastoral work and 
development of churches. Brazil (3), 
Costa Rica, Chile, Cuba, Peru. 
couple for rural pastoral work. Argen- 
tina. 
couple for urban pastoral work. Panama. 
couple for pastoral work in small town 
Uruguay. 
couple for pastoral work with special 
interest in social work. Argentina. 
couple for work in social service in- 
stitution. Uruguay. 
rural church worker (w). Cuba. 
social-evangelistic worker (w). Chile. 
director (w) of student hostel at uni- 
versity. Chile. 
director-counselors (w) in student dor- 
mitories. Brazil, Peru, Uruguay. 
home economics teachers (w) for rural 
institute and extension work. Bolivia. 


Southeast Asia 


couple for rural evangelism. Burma. 
couples for general evangelism among 
Chinese peoples. Burma, Sumatra, 1 
each. 

couple for general evangelism and youth 
work. Taiwan. 

couple for general evangelism. Sumatra. 
couple for work in Buddhist Center. 
Burma. 

couples for development of student work 
and student centers in strategic situa- 
tions. Burma, Malaya (2). 
couple for full-time work with 
ugees. Hong Kong. 

rural district workers (w). Philippines. 
social group workers (w). Hong Kong 
(1), Taiwan (2), Philippines (2), Ma- 
laya (1), Burma (1). 

student and youth workers (w). Hong 
Kong (1), Taiwan (2), Philippines (1), 
Indonesia (2), Malaya (1), Burma (1), 
Sarawak (1). 

literacy worker (w). Sarawak. 

district worker (w) with special prep- 
aration in Christian education and music. 
Indonesia. 


ref- 


And just this weekend, we met a 
young lawyer and his wife from Fayette- 
ville, N.C. He had toured South 
America with his pastor. Now he and 
his wife are going to Africa as mission- 
aries. We could go on and on. 

People often say to us, “What a 
wonderful sacrifice you’re making!” 

We find it difficult to explain that 
being a missionary is no sacrifice. We 
don’t know a single couple going out 
under the Board of Missions who feels 
that they have had to make a sacrifice. 

We almost feel selfish sometimes when 
we think of the new joy we’ve found 
together with God. But we don’t hold 
a monopoly on this kind of joy, because 
every Christian mast be a missionary 
wherever he may find himself. 
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Methodist social centers—designed to develop 


strong minds and bodies—are producing Christians 


here, and in many other parts of the world. 


by James L. Riedy 


If, for business or pleasure, by chance 
or due to necessity, you ever happen to 
be in Monterrey, Mexico, it’s not unlikely 
you'll feel a compellent urge to linger for 
a long, long time. And if so, be sure it’s 
happened to others before you. And no 
wonder. For Monterrey is a city abound- 
ing in fascinations. 

It offers an exciting blend of the pic- 
turesque crudeness and grandiosity of the 
past and the vibrant modernism of the 
mid-twentieth century. Its people practice 
a small-town friendliness despite the fact 
that its population is well over 300,000. 
And in spite of the city’s refreshingly re- 
laxed tempo of life, it’s not a lazy town by 
any means. It never has been. And that’s 
why it’s grown to become Mexico’s sec- 
ond city of industry. 

Should you ever find yourself here, 
there are several places you'll want to see. 
Your guidebook, brochures, and maps and 
any number of officious taxi drivers will 
quickly inform you about most of these. 
But they'll not, of course, mention the 
Methodist-sponsored Centro Social—not 
considered a tourist attraction but one 
place it would be well worth your time 
to visit. 

To find it shouldn’t be much of a prob- 
lem. If you’ve learned a modicum of 
Spanish, just ask of most anyone, 
“Donde esta el Centro Social?” Chances 
are whoever it is will be able to tell you 
almost as quickly as if you asked, “Which 
way to the bullring?” And he may even 
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surprise you by giving directions in Eng- 
lish. 

That he'll likely know the location of 
the centro should be no surprise. For it’s a 
long-established and highly active institu- 
tion that has been serving the Regiomon- 
tanos (people of Monterrey) for over 37 
years. 


A Full Day—Every Day 

Every day but Sunday, a couple hours 
before the mid-morning sun slips above 
storied Saddle Mountain, the doors of the 
two-story building at 346 West Issac 
Garza are opened. And from that moment 
until mid-evening, youngsters, young 
people, and older ones enter by the 
dozens to play and to study. 

Some of them—about 60 senoritas 
planning or hoping soon to become 
senoras—come to learn the rudiments of 
cooking. 

Over 300 others are after instruction 
in English. Many are public school pupils 
and many others factory and office work- 
ers anxious to do their jobs better or to 
obtain better ones. Some are recently- 
graduated lawyers and some are young 
medics hoping to pursue study in the 
United States. 

In order to instruct effectively all of 
these, 12 English classes are conducted 
daily—some for beginners, others for the 
advanced. All the students attend classes 
three times a week. 

Were you to visit the centro on a Tues- 


day, Wednesday, or Thursday morning, 
you might hear emanating from one of 
the main floor rooms the ringing sounds 
of children. Looking inside you would see 
some 40 youngsters ages four to six, “The 
kindergarten,” you'd be told. 

Some of the children are brought to the 
school by parents who themselves at one 
time took advantage of the schooling and 
recreation offered at the Methodist center. 

One of the big reasons for the effective- 
ness of the centro’s recreational program 
is its impressive gymnasium. Built in 
1949 adjacent to the main building, it 
has a standard-size gym floor, game rooms, 
locker rooms, and showers. Here, each 
week under the direction of Angel Al- 
varado, a phys-ed instructor in the public 
schools, more than 300 young people play 
baseball, basketball, and Ping-Pong. 

The girls’ clubs form another part of 
the centro’s recreational program. To 
these belong about 150 girls between the 
ages of 6 and 16 who get together in 
small groups every Saturday to sew, cook, 
hike, swim, and play baseball and basket- 
ball. 

Complementing the centro’s busy recre- 
ational program are the activities carried 
on at its mountain retreat. 

Some four years ago a large tract of 
land was purchased an hour’s drive south 
of Monterrey and up in the Sierra Mad- 
res. Here with the help of Methodist sum- 
mer project students a camp was built. 
This place, which includes a large swim- 
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ming pool and several cabins, is used 
throughout the spring and early summer 
by groups from the social center and also 
from the Monterrey Methodist Church. 

Another phase of the diversified pro- 
gram of the centro is storytelling. 

For the past 10 years teachers from the 
center have been going into Monterrey’s 
schools visiting first- to sixth-grade classes 
for the purpose of narrating stories of a 
moralistic nature. 

Presently this is being done three times 
a week and is more than a little appre- 
ciated by the schoolteachers and adminis- 
trators who actually invite the centro to 
provide this service. In fact, the teachers 
—all of them fully co-operative—prove 
their willingness even to arrange their 
daily schedules to suit those of the women 
from the center. 

Such, in general, is the program which 
10 competent and devoted staff members 
are carrying on at Monterrey’s Centro So- 
cial—one more symbol of the church’s 
inveterate and Christ-like concern for 
man’s total well-being and development. 
Because of the center, hundreds of Regio- 
montanos, while taking advantage of op- 
portunities to develop mind and body, are 
coming in contact with the church and 
are being attracted to it and to its dynamic 
message. 

Basically, these are the proven values 
of our Methodist social centers—the one 
in Monterrey as well as those elsewhere. 
And there are a number of them. 

One is in Saltillo. 

Rich in allurement, this growing city 
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of 70,000 people is scarcely more than 50 
miles south of Monterrey and on the new 
highway leading to Mexico City. 

If you’re ever near or on the way to 
Saltillo, consider spending some time 
there. You'll be fascinated by the several 
points of interest and the shops where one 
can pick up the best and most colorful 
serapes in all of Mexico. Then too, in this 
city you can have a chance to visit the 
Methodist Centro Social Roberts. 

Its building has been completely re- 
modeled and its program is being pat- 
terned after the one carried on in Mon- 
terrey. 

The oldest Methodist social center in 
Mexico is located in the north central city 
of Chihuahua. Founded in 1919, the cen- 
ter now has a commercial school offering 
both day and evening classes. Enrollment 
is over 300. It also provides a day nursery 
for children of working women. Although 
the center’s recreational program has been 
limited thus far, a new building to be 
constructed will make possible its expan- 
sion. 

At present the staff of this center con- 
sists of three missionaries and several 
Mexicans. They are sponsored by the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

Another of the church’s social centers 
is in Durango—-a health resort and min- 
ing center half way between El Paso, 
Tex., and Mexico City. Heading it is 
Olga Vela, a Mexican and a graduate of 
Methodist-sponsored Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers. Assisting her are two 
short-term missionaries. A distinguishing 
feature of the program here is a clinic 
which gives service especially to mothers 
and children. A missionary nurse of the 
Woman’s Division will be helping out 
shortly. 

Should you ever enter Mexico at Rey- 
nosa, just a few miles beyond McAllen, 
Tex., you'll be about 140 miles east of 
Monterrey and in another town with a 
Methodist social center. 

This one is small. Facilities are inade- 
quate and so is its staff, which accounts 
for the center’s rather limited program. 
But the emphasis is not dissimilar to that 
of the four other centers in Mexico... 
or, for that matter, to the program of those 
found elsewhere. 

There are others. 


Centers in Many Countries 


One, under the Woman’s Division 
operates in Lima, Peru. A library and a 
literacy class are among its features. 

In Brazil's capital city, Rio de Janiero, 
is another. Called the Instituto Central 
do Povo (People’s Central Institute), it is 
perhaps best known of the church’s Latin 
American centers. Co-sponsorers are the 
Division of World Missions and the 
Woman’s Division. 


The institute’s program includes: a 
kindergarten, grade school, afternoon and 
evening high school, evening classes in 
adult education, boys and girls’ clubs, a 
mothers’ club, classes in handiwork, ce- 
ramics, and cooking, and sports. In co- 
operation with the city health depart- 
ment, it offers free dental and medical 
service. 

During the past few years the program 
and facilities have been markedly ex- 
panded. In 1954 the Allie Cabb Buyers 
Memorial Educational Building was 
opened. It includes 11 classrooms, office 
space, a bookstore, a canteen, and four 
comfortable apartments for missionary 
workers. That same year an old pavilion 
was remodeled as an assembly hall and 
gymnasium. Also in 1954 the Ruby 
Frazen silk-screen studio was opened. 

Since 1955 a fully equipped carpentry 
shop offering industrial training has been 
in operation. Financial assistance to keep 
it going is obtained through the U. S. 
government's Point Four program of as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. 

Total enrollment at the Instituto Cen- 
tral do Povo is over 1,000. 

For several years the Division of World 
Missions has also helped with the pro- 
gram of Friendship House in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

This center in 1953 inaugurated a new 
building for its many activities which in- 
clude a night school and a program of 
religious education for young people. 

One can also find social centers spon- 
sored by The Methodist Church in lands 
outside of Latin America. 

There is one in Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa, several in Korea and 
Japan, and some in the Philippines and 
elsewhere in southeastern Asia. 

How are all of them supported? 

Much of their annual budget is met 
by enrollment fees. Too, in some in- 
stances a large part of the budget is met 
by donations from the local or national 
Methodist churches or from individuals 
or business firms asked for support. 

But in a sense you, too, help support 
them. For, thanks to World Service giv- 
ing, many of the centers receive a subsidy 
from the Division of World Missions as 
they likewise do from the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service. 

This role you are playing would all 
the more please you were you to visit one 
of the centers. You would see then for 
yourself something of the program of edu- 
cation and recreation the many social cen- 
ters are providing. And you would easily 
imagine how lives are being enriched and 
how, through the Christian witness of 
staff personnel, many are being brought 
into a relationship with the church and 
are discovering a fresh and richly mean- 
ingful purpose for living. 
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Problems of the 
rural church call for an 
honest look in the mirror. 
Methodists will do this 
next July in Wichita. 


by Glenn F. Sanford 


Any enterprise or business that was 
successful last century and doesn’t 
stop to look at itself in the mirror of 
today is doomed to failure. 

The enterprise needs to know not 
only from whence it came, but also 
whither it wants to go. Especially it 
needs to learn whether or not it is today 
on the right path to get there. 

In a very real sense, the church 
needs to face itself in the modern mir- 
ror, and ask itself some questions. This 
especially applies to small town and 
country churches—beset as they are 
with rapid changes in local and world 
conditions. 

These churches need to face facts 
courageously. They need to act more 
courageously upon what the facts may 
reveal. 

The rural church must ask itself: 
“What really is ‘the Church’ in the 
world?,” “What should its purpose be 
in my community and in the world?,” 
“Ts it geared as an effective instrument 
in modern society?,” “Does it develop 
its members to reach the goals en- 
visioned for their personal lives and for 
the life of the community?,” and 
“Should its processes be changed to 
meet modern needs?” 

Changes in the rural and village 
scene in America seem destined to con- 
tinue at accelerating pace in the dec- 


ades ahead. 


Are We Set for 1960? 


If the church, as now organized and 
conducted, was established to meet the 
conditions of 1850 or of 1910, does it 
need to make an adjustment, not of 
goal but of method, to meet the sit- 
uation of 1960? 

Let us note something of the change 
and of the changes to come: 

In 1910, when most of our current 
village and country churches had al- 
ready been established, the majority of 
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America’s population was listed as 
rural. In 1910, we were still in the 
horse-and-buggy era. Neither preacher 
nor parishioner dashed through the 
parish in automobile. 

Nor were the motion picture houses, 
central school, radio, nor the electric 
light available to invite one to “the 
big town” nor to induce him to stay 
home on Sunday evening. 

The evening service was the place 
to be on Sunday evening. The village 
church was the center of village life. 
A visit to town was “an occasion.” 
Most of Methodism’s small churches 
were built for that day and situation. 

Today we have a far different rural- 
village America. The automobile first 
changed our entire life. We could by- 
pass the village and go quickly to the 
larger town for shopping, recreation, 
schooling, and even for satisfaction 
that once came through friendships of 
the local church. 

The preacher could and did widen 
his circle. He could take three or four 
churches under his wing. 

The rapid increase in both farm 
machinery and in technological skills 
has tended, in many places, to pro- 
duce larger crops with the employment 
of fewer workers. 

The actual number of full-time 
farmers is decreasing. The part-farmer 
and part-industrial worker is increas- 





Dr. Sanford is director of the Department 
of Town and Country Work of the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. 














ing. The total U.S. population is in- 
creasing, but most of the new Ameri- 
cahs are crowding into cities or creat- 
ing new cities, 


New Meaning for ‘Rural’ 


“Rural” no longer means farming. 
Only about one third the people in 
rural areas are actually farmers today. 
And the outlook, judging by the birth 
rate, is that this will continue for at 
least several decades. 

Our cities have always had suburbs 
—semi-rural areas which are neither 
farm nor urban—into which families 
retreated after the rigors of toil in the 
city. 

Hundreds of thousands of families 
are moving out of the cities into ever- 
expanding “suburbia.” 

Some of these families settle in and 
enlarge yesterday's villages and rural 
areas. For more of them entirely new 
communities are being built on land 
that for decades grew corn, cabbage, 
and potatoes. 

Suburbia, generally speaking, is a 
twilight zone that is neither rural nor 
urban. It puts to bed at night an im- 
portant new class in American life and 
culture. 

All of this change affects the church 
in America. In some ways it affects 
The Methodist Church more than 
most other denominations, for Meth- 
odism won its great numbers in towns, 
villages and at country crossroads. 
Methodism’s present strength is in the 
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towns where the population is 3,000 to 
10,000. 

In the rural areas beyond suburbia 
there are still at least 3,000,000 church 
members. But many  village-rural 
churches do not have the numbers 
they once had because the group that 
should be leaders today are living in 
urban areas. 

The village church has secular com- 
petition for the activities of those who 
do remain in the community. 

Some churches in villages not too 
distant from cities find themselves in 
the center of a new suburban popula- 
tion they are not equipped to serve. 

Then, too, there are hundreds of 
Protestant families in the new subur- 
bia who are not concerned enough 
with the church to transfer their 
membership from the city church of 
their earlier years. 


New residents of suburbia, often 
burdened with mortgages, car pay- 
ments, and educational costs for chil- 
dren, too often don’t care to embark on 
church building programs. Even more 
tragic is the fact that The Methodist 
Church does not seem to possess ade- 
quate funds or machinery to help 
establish enough new or reconstructed 
buildings to meet the needs of these 
mushrooming communities. 

These are some of the problems in 
rural and town America that call for 
earnest and honest peering into the 
looking glass. Perhaps after Methodists 
take such a look, they will be able to 
mark the way and arouse the will to 
do something about these problems. 

This is what we hope to do at the 
National Methodist Town and Coun- 
try Conference in Wichita, Kan., next 
July 21-24. 








The Council of Bishops has given a 
call for a conference to plan for “more 
effective programs and organization” of 
The Methodist Church to lead in the 


development of rural and small-town 


America. The Fourth National Town 
and Country Conference of the church 
will be held in Wichita, Kan., July 21- 
24. 

Co-operating in the plans for the con- 
ference are the Interboard Committee on 
Town and Country Work, Bishop Edwin 
E. Voigt, chairman, and the Department 
of Town and Country of the Division of 
National Missions, the Rev. Glenn F. 
Sanford, director. The Rev. John Baxter 
Howes is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The Rev. Roy A. Sturm is direct- 
ing surveys and studies preliminary to 
the conference. Mr. Sanford is the con- 
ference executive. 

In preparation for the conference, 
four groups are now engaged in long- 
range study and research projects as to 
“where we are” in the town and country 
church. They are trying to picture the 
base from which the church must grow 
in the years ahead. 

These research studies are under the 
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general direction of the Rev. Herbert 
Stotts who is on the staff of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

One of these studies will be presented 
to the conference each morning. It will 
then be discussed in small groups of 25 
to 30 persons with the findings to be 
presented to the entire conference later 
that day. 

At each evening’s session a specialist 
in the particular field will first summarize 
the study and the findings. Then he will 
point the conference to the new path 
or the advanced position which the rural 
and small town church must take if it is 
to meet the needs discovered. 

The study-research projects are: 

1. The Methodist Church Takes a Look 
at Itself: Its Nature, Purpose, and Mes- 
sage. 

This group is under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. M. Wilson Nesbitt of Duke 
University. It is considering the purpose 
and function of the Christian Church and 
the nature of The Methodist Church in 
particular. It seeks to learn where Meth- 
odists are in their actual, as well as in 
their professed, beliefs. 

2. The Place, Work, and Interrelation- 


ships of the Annual Conference Town 
and Country Commission. 

Dr. Marvin Judy of Southern Method- 
ist University heads this study. This 
group is appraising Methodist history and 
past organization (the circuit system and 
the circuit rider). It is also considering 
the group ministry, larger parish, pilot 
charge, the British local preacher, min- 
isterial salaries, multi-point circuits, and 
ministerial training. 

3. Town and Country Leadership in a 
Changing Society. 

The purpose of this study is to help the 
local church, especially the small one, to 
develop more effective lay leadership. It 
is being directed by the Rev. Glenn S. 
Gothard of the Board of Education. 

4. The Church—Influenced by and In- 
fluencing the Changing Town and Coun- 
try Community. 

The Rev. Rockwell C. Smith, of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, is chairman of this 
study group. 

This group has made a listing of ef- 
fective town and country churches and is 
evaluating the influence of these churches 
upon their communities. It hopes to ex- 
plain what makes a church tick. 

A feature of this conference will be 
resource clinics conducted mostly by rep- 
resentatives of World Service agencies. In 
these clinics laymen and pastors will seek 
answers to problems in their churches. 

Some 20 or more booths will be in- 
stalled where one may ask and have an- 
swered such questions as: 

“How do you organize a larger parish?” 
“Where can I get help in surveying my 
parish or community?” “What audio- 
visual equipment should I have in my 
rural parish?,” “How can our parsonage 
be made liveable?,” “Where can I get 
good music for a small choir?,” “Tell me 
about Advance Specials,” or “I have a 
young fellow who ought to go into the 
ministry: how does he get into a semi- 
nary—and what will it cost?” 

Among those who are being invited to 
attend the conference are chairmen and 
secretaries of commissions on town and 
country work in the annual conferences, 
pastors and lay leaders of rural churches, 
executive secretaries or other representa- 
tives of conference boards, teachers of 
town and country work in colleges and 
seminaries, conference rural workers, 
district superintendents and bishops. 

Anyone interested in attending should 
confer and register with the chairman of 
his Annual Conference Commission on 
Town and Country Work. 

Those planning the conference see 
it as a step toward making the rural 
and town church a more effective agency 
to serve the needs of men and of com- 
munities, by setting into motion machin- 
ery to help reach that effectiveness. 
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CuristiAN Wortp Facts, 1958-59. 
National Council of Churches. 35¢. 


The 1958-59 .edition of Christian 
World Facts offers to Methodist ministers 
and laymen a single booklet containing 
a wealth of human interest material 
about the Christian world mission. 

Gathered from Methodist sources and 
from 32 other Protestant mission boards 
and agencies, this material includes fea- 
ture articles, brief missionary stories and 
quotations from mission leaders. It covers 
overseas missions in all parts of the 
world, but not home missions. 

The material in Christian World Facts 
can be used by pastors as sermon illustra- 
tions, by local commissions on missions 
as quotes in church newspapers and 
bulletins, by church-school teachers in 
mission study units for all age groups, 
and by laymen for personal reading and 
enrichment about missions. 

The booklet is published each year by 
the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, of which 
the Methodist Board of Missions is a 
member. 

Order from: Literature Circulation 
Office, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


METHODISM AND THE Wor ~p, by Roy 
S. Smyres. Board of Missions. Free. 


This 12-page brochure is more ac- 
curately described by its subtitle, “Proj- 
ects in World Missions.” 

It explains in detail the opportunities 
and procedures in giving Advance Spe- 
cials for mission work overseas. It an- 
swers basic questions about specials and 
describes the kinds of projects that in- 
dividuals or groups may support. 

The brochure is recommended to 
church commissions, committees or 
classes and to individuals. 

Order from: Editorial Department, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Tue Lorp’s Acre. Town and Country 
Commissions of the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction. Up to 15 copies free; 
16-100, 5¢ each; 101 or more, 3¢ 


each. 


This new pamphlet is said by the Rev. 
Glenn F. Sanford, director of town and 
country work for the Division of Na- 
tional Missions, to be “one of the best 
and most concise statements ever pub- 
lished on the Lord’s Acre.” It lists seven 
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new publications 


for the work of the church 


just out 


benefits that a local church receives from 
the Lord’s Acre program and tells in 10 
steps how a church can organize and 
conduct such a project. 

The authors are two Holston Confer- 
ence ministers who have had several years 
of outstanding experience in the rural 
ministry. They are the Rev. James E. 
Hankins, pastor of the Piney Flat Parish 
in Tennessee, and the Rev. Sam N. 
Varnell, pastor of the Hawkins County 
Group Ministry, Rogersville, Tenn. 

Order from: Department of Town and 
Country Work, 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Metuopist Service Projects, 1959. 
Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations. Single copy for 15¢; 10 


for $1; 100 for $9; 1,000 for $75. 


This 64-page booklet has become the 
standard reference in the field of Meth- 
odist church vocations. All of the differ- 
ent vocational opportunities in the 
church are listed in detail, along with 
qualifications and training necessary. 

The booklet can help the pastor of a 
local church fulfill his responsibility to 
the youths and young adults of the 
church to whom he will offer counsel 
about vocations. It can become a resource 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship as 
the individual youth expresses a desire 
for information and as a regular program 
or service. It can be distributed to parents 
of persons who are wrestling with the 
problem of vocational choice so that the 
fathers and mothers can advise their 
sons and daughters in an informed way. 

In many communities the public 
school vocational counselor ‘welcomes ma- 
terial of this sort. The Methodist Service 
Projects booklet has been supplied by 
many churches to this counselor. 

Order from Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocation, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville, 2, Tenn. 


MANUAL FOR THE WEEK OF EVANGE- 
LisM. Board of Evangelism. 25¢ each; 
10 or more, 20¢ each. 


This is the basic manual for the evan- 
gelism emphasis in Methodism’s “Two 
Great Weeks in One” (Week of Dedica- 
tion-Week of Evangelism). It should 
be in the hands of every pastor and evan- 
gelism commission chairman. Many 
churches should have copies for committee 
chairmen and others. 

This guidebook provides the general 
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TIDINGS 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
—_—_— The Religious Census. 10¢; 6 for 
50¢ 





Instruction leaflet for religious 
census takers. 2¢. 

Friendly community (survey or 
census) cards. 100 for 50¢. 
Friendly community study (survey 

or census) envelopes. 100 for 
75¢. 
—__. Lay Visitation Evangelism in the 
Local Church. 35¢; 4 for $1. 
___ Visitation agreement cards. 100 
for 50¢. 
—_— Prospect and assignment cards. 
100 for 50¢. 
—_ Record of commitment folder. 100 
for $1.50. 
__. Commissioning Service for Per- 
sonal and Visitation Evange- 
lism Workers. 100 for $1. 
Turnover chart, They Went Forth 
—Two by Two. $12 a set. 
—_— Booklet, They Went Forth—Two 
by Two. 35¢; 12 or more, 25¢ 
each. 
—___. Assimilating New Members. 10¢, 
6 for 50¢. 
——— Your Church, Your Community 
and You. 100 for $2. 
__ Evangelistic talent sheet for 
church members. 100 for $2. 
Invitation folder, (A Welcome 
from Your Neighborhood 
Church). 100 for $1.50. 














Total amount of order $ 
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ALCOHOLIC REHABILITATION 
Service Dept. 
General Board of Temperance 


100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


Blueprint for Rehabilitation. 25¢; 
10 or more, 30¢ each. 
Family Packet on Alcoholism. 











$1.75. 
Pastor’s Packet on Alcoholism. 
$1.75. 
—_— Alcoholism—you too can help. 
100 for $2. 
WOME. cians a calc b hosa weave te waiee 
Po cn FRE an As KAS 


CHILDREN’S DAY PROGRAM 


Service Dept. 

General Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

We Thank Thee for the Bible 
(Children’s Day program). 
15¢; 2 for 25¢; 10 for $1. 
Cash with order. 
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outline, schedule, objectives, essential 
organization, and the specific techniques 
for the week, including the “One Great 
Day of Witnessing.” 

Order from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Catt To DEDICATION AND DECcIsION, 
by Roy S. Smyres. Board of Evange- 
lism. 100 for $2. 


This four-page leaflet emphasizes the 
significance, the spiritual outreach, and 
the influence of the Week of Dedication. 
Excellent to distribute to the entire mem- 
bership during the first week in February. 

Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


EvaNGELIstic TALENT SHEET FOR 
Cuurcn Mempers. Board of Evan- 
gelism. 100 for $2. 


A two-color, four-page folder designed 
to aid church members in dedicating 
their time and talents to the evangelistic 
program of the church. Lists various 
evangelistic activities in the local church 
and provides opportunities for individ- 
uals to indicate specific areas of interest 
for service. 

Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


A Wetcome From Your NEIGHBOR- 
Hoop Cuurcn. Board of Evangelism. 
100 for $1.50. 


A two-color, six-page invitation folder 
especially designed for use in encourag- 
ing newcomers to attend the church in 
the community. It leaves space for the 
local church to list its hours of worship, 
its name, its address, and its telephone 
number, and carries a commitment form 
for the newcomer to indicate his desire 
for membership. 

Order from: Tidings, 


Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


OrriciaL Marriace Manvats. Abing- 
don Press. Pastor’s manual, $1.50. 
Manual for couples, 90¢; six for $4.50. 


For the first time The Methodist 
Church has official marriage manuals. 
By order of the 1956 General Confer- 
ence, the manuals have been prepared 
under direction of the Methodist Board 
of Education. 

The Pastor's Manual for Premarital 
Counseling is just what its title indi- 
cates. Consultants for its preparation in- 
cluded the Rev. J. Emerson Ford of the 
Editorial Division of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Bishop Roy H. Short, and the Rev. 
Edward D. Staples, director of the De- 
partment of the Christian Family of the 
Board of Education. 

In Holy Matrimony is the title of the 
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manual to be given to engaged couples. 
It is suggested that the church buy 
copies in quantity so that the pastor may 
give one to each couple coming to him 
to set a wedding date. The book inter- 
prets the Christian idea of marriage and 
treats specific factors in a harmonious 
marriage. It also discusses plans for the 
wedding and honeymoon. Consultants 
were a panel of experts on marriage, in- 
cluding Bishop Hazen G. Werner, chair- 
man of the Committee on Family Life. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING 
JuventLte Devinguency, by Haskell 
M. Miller. Abingdon Press. Paper, 
$1.25; cloth $2.75. 


While this book will have wide gen- 
eral reading by parents and others who 
are concerned, it will be of particular 
value to church study groups. 

It has been recommended by the 
Committee on Family Life for use in 
the follow-up program of the National 
Methodist Conference on Family Life. 
It has been produced jointly by the 
author, Wesley Theological Seminary, 
and the Board of Social and Economic 
Relations. 

The book has 191 pages, including a 
“built-in discussion guide.” It sug- 
gests many projects for churches, com- 
munities, families and individuals to 
help check juvenile delinquency. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


A Layman’s Guipe To Our Lorp’s 
Prayer, by Kendrick Strong. Board 
of Evangelism. 35¢; 3 for $1; dozen 
for $3.50. 


This guide to the finest of prayers is 
of special value in Lent. The book may 
be used with a group for study and medi- 
tation, or by an individual. The same 
benefits are derived as you read, study, 
and meditate upon its content. 

Kendrick Strong is the minister at 
the Brooklyn Heights Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Strong’s book lifts up the value 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and directs our at- 
tention to four dangerous practices in- 
volved in its use. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Meetinc Gop Turoucu Isaian, by J. 
Philip Hyatt. Board of Evangelism. 
15¢ each, 8 for $1. 


This addition to the “Meeting God 
Series” is instructive and inspiring. 

Dr. Hyatt, professor of Old Testament 
at Vanderbilt University Divinity School, 
lifts up for our thinking “The Immanuel 
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MISSIONS 

© Lirerature CircuLaTion OFFICE 

Board of Missions, Rm. 540 

150 Fifth Ave., 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send me (without cost) the fol- 

lowing leaflets which I will distribute 

among members of my church: 

Alaska, Frontier for Christian 
Action. 

___. Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific. 

Pot of Gold, Concerning Spanish- 
speaking work. 

Pine, Fir, and Cedar. On steward- 
ship. 

What Is the World Mission? 

Belgian Congo, Land of Decision. 

Bolivia, Land of Decision. 

Korean Methodism Today. 

Methodists in Sarawak. 

Methodist Church in Cuba. 

Christianity and the New Japan. 

Malaya Methodists. 

___. Mexico, South of the Border. 

Methodists in North Africa. 

Methodists in Pakistan. 

—__. Pittman __— Center (“Advance” 
sheet). 

Service in Special Fields. 

The Ministry to the Deaf. 





—___. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

____. Methodism and the World (re- 
vised ) . 


Kyodan calendar (limited). 

A New University for a New 
State. 

World and National Missions 
Summary (with maps). 

How the Board of Missions Is 
Organized (chart). 


Name 


Address 


WORLD PEACE 
Boarp oF Wortp PEACE 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 

Please send me: 

Report of the Arden House Con- 
ference on Disarmament. 10¢ 
for mailing. 

___. Disarmament and the UN. 25¢. 

—_— Disarmament: The Intensified Ef- 

fort. (Dept. of State.) 30¢. 
—___ United Nations Work for Human 
Rights. 15¢. 

—__. The World Health Program; Its 
Global Battle Against Disease. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
265. 25¢. 

—— 1 Saw Technical 
Change Lives. 50¢. 

—__ The UN—What It Is, What It 
Does, How It Works. 5¢. 

Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 5¢. 100 for $3. 

—_— The Christian and Military Serv- 

ice. 10¢ for mailing. 

—__— The Rights of the Unborn and 

the Peril Today. 10¢ for mail- 
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Assistance 





ing. 
—— 1959 churchmen’s study tour 
folder. Free. 


Name 
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Prophecy,” “God Is Lord of History,” 
“Messianic Prophecies,” “The Prophet 
of Comfort,” “The Servant of the Lord,” 
“Later Prophets,” and “The Isaiah 
Apocalypse.” 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Meetinc Gop TuroucH THE Best- 
Lovep CHAPTERS OF THE BiBLE, by 
G. Ernest Thomas, Board of Evange- 
lism, 15¢; 8 for $1. 


Often Christians declare that they do 
not know how to read the Bible, or where 
to find passages which help to meet their 
daily needs. 

Dr. Thomas, minister and staff mem- 
ber of the Board of Evangelism, has 
written this addition to the “Meeting 
God” series in order to give direction to 
Bible reading. 

He discusses some of the best-known 
and best-loved chapters of the Bible. 
The 24 chapters contained in this book- 
let were selected because of the con- 
tribution which they make to our knowl- 
edge of God. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Urrer Room Book or Easter 
Carois, compiled by Bliss Wiant. 
Board of Evangelism. 15¢ each; 8 
for $1; 100 or more, 7¢ each. 


Twenty-four pages of Easter carols, 
hymns, and worship services have been 
compiled by Bliss Wiant, director of 
the ministry of music, division of the 
local church, Methodist General Board 
of Education. 

This handy booklet is attractive and 
useful. It follows the format of The 
Upper Room Book of Christmas Carols, 
and is designed with the same purpose 
in mind. Easter Carols is especially good 
for outdoor services, or for any occasion 
where hymnals may be damaged or 
lost. This booklet makes a unique 
Easter greeting. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Packet ror YoutH LEADERS ON 
Overseas Rewier. Board of Educa- 
tion. Free, one packet per MYF. 


A new lenten service of worship em- 
phasizing overseas relief for use in MYF 
groups is included in the packet. Sug- 
gestions are given for an offering for 
emergency overseas relief needs through 
the channels of MCOR. Free materials 


also include leaflets describing the 
United Clothing Appeal. 
Order from: Youth Department, 


Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 
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MYF Plans UN Seminar 


February 22-27 are the dates of the 
fourth Methodist Youth Fellowship 
United Nations-Washington Seminar. 
(See Tue Mernopist Story, Nov. 29.) 

The seminar is sponsored by the Youth 
Department of the Board of Education, 
the Joint Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, and the Board of World Peace in 
co-operation with the Boards of Missions 
and Temperance and the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth. 

Eligible to attend are presidents of 
conference and district MYF councils, 
chairmen of Christian outreach and 
Christian citizenship of conference and 
district MYFs, officers of the national 
MYF commission, adults in conference 
and district youth work and staff mem- 
bers of the sponsoring boards. 

For additional information, write the 
Rev. Joseph Bell, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Give for Brazilian Relief 


Protestant churches in the United 
States have given $20,000 to aid famine 
victims in northwestern Brazil, accord- 
ing to Church World Service. 

Methodists contributed to this work 
through what they have given to the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. 

Funds from churches are being used 
to maintain relief centers supplying food, 
medical treatment and other assistance 
through the famine areas and in the 
organization of programs to clear the 
arid lands for replanting. 

The complete lack of rain this year, 
killing all crops and drastically reducing 
the water supply, precipitated the famine 
which has been termed the worst in 
Brazil’s history. 

More than 2,000,000 people in the 
famine area have been reported as exist- 
ing at near-starvation levels. 


Schedule Tour of Africa 


A Methodist mission: tour of Africa 
has been scheduled for one month this 
summer. It is being sponsored by the 
Division of World Missions and the 
Joint Section of Education and Cultiva- 
tion of the Board of Missions. 

Dates are from May 2 to June 7. 

The primary objective of the tour will 
be to observe Methodist mission work in 
most of the church’s fields, according to 
the Rev. John R. Wilkins, tour director. 
There will also be opportunity for the 
group to visit spots of general interest. 

For further information regarding the 
tour, write the Rev. John R. Wilkins, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Help for Your Convocation on Evangelism 


As a follow-up to the National Con- 
vocation on Local Church Evangelism 
held last July in Washington, D.C., the 
General Board of Evangelism has sug- 
gested district and local church convoca- 
tions. Recommended dates for these are 
in January and February. 

The Year of Expansion in the Quad- 
rennial Emphasis on the Local Church 
will end with February and the Year of 
Enlistment will begin in March and run 
through February, 1960. 

In connection with these two empha- 
ses, the Board of Evangelism has pre- 
pared a list of questions for the local 
church and district. They may be used 
in planning and discussion prior to 
district and local church convocations 
on evangelism. 


Expansion 


Have we adequately defined the terri- 
tory for which we are responsible? 

Do we reach out in each direction un- 
til we reach the territory served by 
another Methodist church? 

What are our specific boundaries? 

Are there unreached persons in our 
territory? 

Are there unreached sections or neigh- 
borhoods? 

Are there growing or new mushroom- 
ing sections? 








Should we survey the section to see 
how great our opportunity is? 

Should we start an outpost Sunday 
school? 

Should we recommend to the district 
superintendent that he organize a new 
church there, with our help? 


Enlistment 


Are we organized for worship? 

Are we organized for stewardship and 
giving? 

Are we organized for study (through 
the church school)? 

Are we organized for evangelism? 

How effectively are we organized for 
evangelism? 

How effectively are we fulfilling our 
duty: 

—To find persons to be won? 

—To win persons to Christ and the 
church? 

—To activate new persons in the 
church? 

—To deepen the spiritual life of our 
members? 

—To stimulate their prayer and de- 
votional life? 

—To maintain adequate records? 

What suggestions do we have for 
improvement along each of the lines 
above? 

What is our church doing to enroll 


el 3 
10,000,000 | World Service | $914,859 $923,864 
i $12,200,000) 
| General Advance ) 406,358 499,688 
8,000,000 Specials i 
“ India Relief 1,423 
Week of Dedication 8,929 6,786 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 210,074 189,619 
4 and Service 
| Methodist TV. Ministry 13,861 14,329 
4,000,000 | 
Administrative Funds 
122,919 113,398 
2,000,000 as 5) 
Conese Administration 37,786 34,592 
$487,000) 
4 Interdenominational Co- 31,143 27,786 
World Service operation Fund 
so far this year $376,550) 





every unchurched person (child, youth, 
and adult) in the church school? 

Do we really want to do this? 

How shall we organize in order to do 
the job? 

What time schedule shall we follow? 

Whose business is it to do the work 
of an evangelist? 

Is it a fair statement to say, “Every 
Christian should be an evangelist” and 
“Every Methodist should be an evan- 
gelist”? 

Is every member of our church an 
evangelist? Am I? 


Purpose of Convocations 

The purposes of the convocations are 
to (1) discuss the local church’s evan- 
gelistic task; (2) discuss what the local 
church has done, hasn’t done, and can 
do; and (3) plan and launch a full, 
well-rounded program of evangelism 
during Lent for expansion and enlist- 
ment. 

The Board of Evangelism suggests 
that each church look at its duties in 
evangelism, its evangelistic opportunities, 
and see what results its organization for 
evangelism has brought about in the 
past. 

The congregation will want to look at 
what it has done and what it needs to 
do to find persons for Christ, win them 
to Christ and the church, stimulate 
church attendance, deepen the spiritual 
life of its members, stimulate prayer and 


Per cent 
increase 

or 
decrease 
$4,174,130 $3,918,795 — 6.12 
2,290,074 2,622,894 +14.53 

24,178 

87,791 72,279 —17.67 
404,704 362,383 —10.46 
73,303 88,839 +21.19 
609,014 588,177 — 3.42 
205,838 187,581 — 887 
156,689 150,287 — 409 





Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for ali these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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the devotional life, and to maintain 
adequate membership records. 

It is recommended that an evangelistic 
leader outside the local church be used 
for each convocation. This person may 
be the district superintendent, district 
secretary of evangelism, vice-chairman of 
the district committee on evangelism, 
member of the Conference Board of 
Evangelism, or a guest pastor. 

Included in those who will attend will 
be members of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism, official board, 
and other commissions of the church; 
officers and teachers in the church school, 
and officers of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, Wesleyan Service 
Guild, each WSCS circle, Methodist 
Men, and the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Every member of the church should 
be invited in addition to these named 
here. 


Films for Mission Study 


Two sound filmstrips have been re- 
leased by the Board of Missions to 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House in connection with the 1958-59 
mission themes. 

Puerto Rico, Land of Hunger and 
Hope, is for use in connection with the 
study on North American Neighbors. In 
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color with 78 rpm record. Sale, $11; 
rental $2.50. 

Christian Frontiers in 
Methodism’s seven-decade-old ministry 
to this new state. In color with 33 1/3 
or 78 rpm record. Sale, $11; rental, 
$2.50. 


Trustees Elect Werner 


Bishop Hazen G. Werner, resident 
bishop of the Ohio Area, was elected 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Methodist Theological School in Ohio 
at the board’s first meeting. 

Dr. William B. Robinson of Canton, 
Ohio, and Philip Ebeling of Dayton were 
elected vice-presidents. Dr. John R. 
Cheney of Worthington, Ohio, was elec- 
ted secretary and O. A. Donnenwirth of 
Columbus, treasurer. 

When all elections have taken place, 
the board will have 36 members repre- 
senting the Ohio, Indiana, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Louisville, and St. Louis Areas. 


Elect IMC Secretary 


Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, chairman of 
the International Missionary Council, 
will become the council’s full-time gen- 
eral secretary on July 1, 1959. 

A bishop in Madura of the Church of 





Alaska shows 











South India, Bishop Newbigin was 
elected to the chairmanship of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council in De- 
cember, 1957. He has been active in the 
World Council of Churches since its in- 
ception in 1948. 


Joins Vocations Staff 


The Rev. L. Porter Anderson, Jr., pas- 
tor of the Lexington (S.C.) church, has 
been elected associate secretary of the In- 
terboard Commit- 
tee on Christian 
Vocations of The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Anderson 
began his new 
duties in Novem- 
ber at the office in 
Nashville, Tenn. 
He will assist the 
Rev. Marcus J. 
Birrell, executive 
secretary of the committee, in enlisting 
and guiding persons in to church voca- 
tions. 

The new associate secretary is the son 
of Methodist missionaries and was born 
in Korea. He was graduated from Duke 
and Emory Universities. He has served 
pastorates in Georgia and in South Caro- 
lina. 


Mr. Anderson 








her 





Yes, TOGETHER again presents an outstanding 
pictorial bringing the realism of the Bible to 
Methodists everywhere. Eight pages of brilliant 
color in the March issue feature the American 
Passion Play of Bloomington, Illinois. With a 
cast of hundreds, they have inspired many with 
their dramatic portrayal of Christ’s last days. 


Today in the bustling turmoil of the modern 
world, Christians everywhere need to be reborn 
and inspired constantly. That’s why the All 
Family Plan, in which every contributing 
church family receives TOGETHER regularly 
every month, is so important. As a leader in 
your church you'll find it will be up to you 
to help arrange this plan. Then you can be 
sure that every family will receive TOGETHER. 
For further information, please write to 
TOGETHER, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Another 


Together co.or 
PRESENTATION 





Temperance Agenda Full 


A full agenda is scheduled for the 
annual meeting of the General Board of 
Temperance in Washington, D.C., Jan. 
28-30, according to the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooton, general secretary. 

Included in the business will be the 
consideration of offers being made for 
portions of the 19% acres that the board 
recently acquired. The property is lo- 
cated across from American University. 

The board will also study current 
merger trends and take a look toward the 
1960 General Conference. Some 42 con- 
ferences have merged their boards of 
temperance, world peace, and social and 
economic relations. 


annual reports from the staff, including 
a measure of the response to Commit- 
ment Day (Dec. 7) and the new local 
church program for rehabilitation of 
alcoholics. 


Set Temperance Seminar 


Forty conference temperance leaders 
will participate in a four-day seminar on 
communications Feb. 24-27 at Camp 
Egan, Tahlequah, Okla. 

The “invitation only” seminar is being 
sponsored by the General Board of Tem- 
perance as part of a three-level training 
program. Those invited to attend will 
have completed training at a regional 
briefing conference and the National 





Adult School of Alcohol Studies and 


In addition board members will hear 





World Service Agency: January 


DIVISION OF 
WORLD MISSIONS 


(a division of the Board of Missions ) 


The leaflet at right, intended for distribution Jan. 25, 
describes one significant aspect of the work of the Divi- 
sion of World Missions. Pastors may order the leaflet 
(free) in quantities needed from the Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


The Division of World Missions administers our church’s missionary work 
outside the United States (except for overseas work administered by the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service). 

e The division is directed by 70 bishops, ministers and lay persons within 
the Board of Missions membership. ‘The president is Bishop Richard C. 
Raines and general secretary is the Rev. Eugene L. Smith. The executive staff 
of 15 includes a secretary for each of five administrative regions. 

e Work of the division is done by 1,031 missionaries (in the field, on furlough 
or in study). They work as evangelists, teachers, doctors, and in a score of 
vocations. 

e There are 44 countries in the Methodist field, by agreement with other 
churches. We maintain missionaries and send regular grants to 33 and aid 
national Methodist churches in 7. Political conditions have interrupted 
work in 4 countries. 

e World Service supports this work with 34.4 cents of each dollar that is 
divided. This is supplemented by Advance Specials, Week of Dedication 
offering, individual gifts and small endowment income. 

e The budget for 1958-59 is $8,981,000. 

« The division uses the money entrusted to it for the salaries of missionaries, 
employment of local citizens in the various countries, to maintain mission 
schools, hospitals and other institutions, to train local leadership, and for 
administration. 

To help your members understand what their World Service 
gifts do through world missions, you may: Use the leaflet 


WHAT (above). Use World Service resources in church-school ma- 
TO terials for January. Use missions films, leaflets and posters. 
( Hold a School of Missions. For suggestions and information, 
DO write to the Joint Section of Education and Cultivation, 


Methodist Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave. New York 
1], N.Y. 
World Service topic for February: Lay Activities 
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Christian Action, both sponsored by the 
Board. 

Delegates will relate temperance topics 
to theory of communication, person-to- 
person communication, group dynamics, 
persuasion through preaching and use of 
mass communications. 

The seminar is one of a series on 
specialized subjects including rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics, alcohol controlled leg- 
islation and other social problems. 


Help for Youth Week 


Theme for Youth Week, Jan. 25 
through Feb.1, will be “Dare We Live in 
the Household of God?” 

Youths of many denominations will 
join in observances of the week in com- 
munities across the United States. 

In preparation for the week, the Board 
of Education offers these suggestions: 

e Representatives of the different youth 
fellowships in your community should be 
called together to launch plans. 

e In communities where there is a 
Christian youth council, plans will pro- 
ceed from that group. Where there is no 
council, initial steps should be taken by 
one of the youth fellowships. 

e A packet of materials for the week is 
available from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House for $1. The packet 
contains a manual for Youth Week, a 
community Youth Week worship service, 
post cards for publicity, a worship guide, 
poster, and a radio and television play. 


Expansion in Bolivia 
E] Salvador Methodist Church in Co- 


chabamba, Bolivia, has begun a second 
mission Sunday school as part of the 
Quadrennial Emphasis of the Local 
Church. 

The Rev. Paul McCleary, missionary 
from Bradley, Ill., tells of the organization 
of the church school in Tupuraya, a 
suburb of Cochabamba. Two classes are 
held in a vacant lot. A two-room adobe 
house is used for the worship services. 

The first mission project of the El 
Salvador church is at Bethel. 


Mission to Latin America 
The Board of Missions and the Board 


of Evangelism sponsored an evangelistic 
mission to Bolivia, Chile, and Peru dur- 
ing September. 

Thirty-one ministers and one layman, 
led by the Rev. George H. Jones, 
preached, trained nationals and visited 
Methodist missionaries and missions dur- 
ing the month-long trip. 

The Methodist Church has about 90,- 
000 members and 16,000 preparatory 
members in Latin America. 
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“It is a common statement that ‘the 
day of the missionary is over,” the Rev. 
Alford Carleton has noted. Dr. Carleton 
is executive leader of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
America’s oldest missionary agency. 

We have all heard the statement, but 
I was interested in Dr. Carleton’s reply: 

“If by the missionary one means what 
a missionary used to be and what he 
used to do—a picture that far too many 
people in our churches still cherish as 
being the picture of the modern mission- 
ary—then the statement is indeed cor- 
rect. If the meaning of missionary be 
the emissary of the Christian gospel to 
the world of this time, then it is but 
beginning with many more hopeful 
prospects than the mission of the church 
has ever had before. . . . It will take, 
however, a great deal of understanding 
and adjustment if we are to make the 
most of the new opportunities.” 

He notes some of the changes that 
have come about in the modern world 
to affect both the needs of people and 
the methods of the church in meeting 
these needs. 

The principal “changes” include the 
growing ease of travel; opening up of 
new and speedier means of communica- 
tion—and with that the spread of ideas, 
good and bad; growth of urban areas 
and the development of industry and 
of agricultural machinery; “population 
explosion” made possible principally by 
the control of disease. 

Dr. Carleton advances the thought 
that other changes “which whirl 
around these major primary considera- 
tions” grow out of the changes noted 
above. Which is cause and which is 
effect is not always clear. 

Among these secondary changes he 
notes: nationalism, often allied to re- 
ligious fervor, and sometimes of posi- 
tive value in unifying groups; the 
“search for dignity in human life,” 
which has certainly been fostered by 
Christian missions; and communism 
which (Dr. Carleton says) “is more 
often a result rather than a cause of the 
changes which have taken place.” 

Concerning communism he also 
notes: “As one travels in Asia and 
Africa today he realizes that, for all the 
power of communism, it is yet not the 
great antagonist of the Christian 
church. And were there more 
equality and justice on the earth there 
would be far less appeal in communism. 
. .» Yet I feel sure that we shall still 
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a What’s Ahead in Christian Missions? 


be face to face with Hinduism, Islam 
and Buddhism when it is necessary to 
look in a history book to find what 
communism was. 

“In these great changes the Christian 
church has had a part,” says Dr. Carle- 
ton. “It has certainly been one of the 
underlying causes of development in 
the thinking, the literacy and the or- 
ganization of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 

“For the Christian church there have 
also been dramatic results of these 
changes. There are now independent 
Christian churches everywhere. The 
very success of the missions of the 19th 
century has brought a situation in 
which missions are no longer the order 
of the day. Missionaries are now in 
many lands invited by the national 
church body, and serve under its direc- 
tion. .. 

“A second great change growing out 
of these developments in recent decades 
has been the inclusive sense of the 
Christian mission. It is not only that 
the mission and the church are closely 
related but all missions and all churches 
are related in what may be called col- 
lectively ‘the global mission of the 
Christian church.’ . . . The missionary 
enterprise has come to include education, 
medicine, social service, agricultural im- 
provement and all phases of the life of 
man. We must build the sense of the 
unity of the Christian witness in all its 
forms. So the church, too, is challenged 
by the changes in human organization 
today. 

“Are we able as American Christians 
to think and act as partners in the mis- 
sion of the church, and not as proprietors 


of Christian missions? Are we able to 
plan wisely on a long-range and uni- 
versal basis the use of men, money, ex- 
perience and insight that the Christian 
mission as a whole may be set forward? 
Are we able to get into new channels 
of operation and new patterns of thought 
without unnecessarily wrecking the good 
work which is at present being carried 
on? Have we the ability to build a sense 
of mission into the center’ of the life of 
our churches? Are we able to find mean- 
ingful terms in which to discuss these 
matters with one another and to inspire 
the young people in the church today?” 


Award 112 Scholarships 


One hundred twelve selected men and 
women from around the world will study 
under the Crusade Scholarship program 
of The Methodist Church during the 
1958-59 academic year. 

Under the 13-year-old program, the 
church will pay the educational expenses 
of 32 persons from the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, and of 80 persons 
from 26 countries overseas where Meth- 
odism is at work. 

Students will study in 39 colleges and 
universities in the U.S. and 20 students 
will study in Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Germany, India, Malaya, Portugal, 
Switzerland and Britain. 

Of the $200,000 allocated each year 
for Crusade Scholarships, $150,000 
comes from the annual Week of Dedica- 
tion offering. The remaining $50,000 
is appropriated by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service in its budget. 

Since the Crusade Scholarship pro- 
gram was begun in 1946, more than 
1,000 persons have received scholar- 
ships. 

The program provides future profes- 
sional leaders for Methodism, since most 
of the scholars enter some phase of full- 
time church work when they return to 
their homelands. 
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has your MYF seen this film? produced in hollywood with an outstanding cast, it portrays 
the drinking pressures many youth face today. $8.00 b & w, $12.00 color from the Methodist 
—General Board of Temperance 
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How To Say ‘Thanks’ 





A word of thanks can mean a lot to 

(a layman in the church. Here's how 

one church thanked its church- 
school superintendent. 

One man in our church, R. B. Gar- 
land, has served as church-school super- 
intendent for something like 15 of the 
forty-odd years our church has been in 
existence. To my knowledge, nothing 
had ever been done to express our ap- 
preciation for the wonderful work he had 
done in all of these years of service and 
devotion. After thinking the matter over 
and taking it up with the commission on 
education, we decided that something 
definitely should be done. But what? 

How could a small rural church, like 
ours, express its appreciation for so 
much? A stained-glass window would 
cost too much for us, and besides it 
would be out of place in our plain and 
simple setting. A mighty organ would 
only add to the smallness of our sanc- 
tuary, even if we could afford one. A 
plaque would soon become just words 
to be read and never fathomed. But 
surely there was something we could do 
in our simple way to say “Thank you.” 

We set aside a Sunday as Appreciation 
Day for Brother Garland with each of 
the five classes in the church school hav- 
ing some part in the program which was 
as follows: 

The kindergarten, primary and junior 
classes, remembering Brother Garland’s 
admonition to “Keep Sweet in Your 
Souls,” presented him with an anniver- 
sary cake (baked and decorated by the 
pastor's wife), complete with 15 candles 
which were lighted as the classes joined 
in singing one of his favorite choruses. 

The intermediate class presented a 
reading by one of its members. 

The young married couples’ class pre- 
sented another reading. This one was an 
original composition by a class member 
(Mrs. J. B. Shrout) in which she de- 
picted the 15 years of work and co- 
operation by Brother Garland which has 
made our church school grow and pros- 


per. 
The adult Bible class brought a potted 
plant as its token of appreciation. 
The young people’s class assisted in 
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the selection and wrapping of a gift 
which was to be a permanent reminder 
of our thanks. The gift, purchased by 
the entire church school was a lighted 
Sallman’s Head of Christ. 

All of this was interspersed with re- 
marks from fellow church members and 
workers in the church school who had 
been influenced by Brother Garland’s 
life. The morning prayer was given by 
Benny Garland, a son. R. B. Garland’s 
immediate family of four sons and two 
daughters with all of their families were 
present. 

W. N. Lutrrett, Jr., pastor 


Help Handicapped Youngsters 


3 


tetarded children need religious 
training too. A Methodist church co- 
operates with a council of churches 
to carry out this program. 

First Methodist is playing host on 
Monday after school to the Exceptional 
Children’s Week Day Religious Educa- 
tion Classes. This is a project sponsored 
by the Erie Council of Christian Educa- 
tion under the council of churches. In 
January of 1957 several parents of handi- 
capped children encouraged by the Erie 
County Retarded Children’s Association 
set up a weekday class of religion after 
school in co-operation with the public 
school officials. Public school buses de- 
livered ‘the children to the door of the 
church. Parents provided transportation 
home. 

Attendance averaged 10 to 15 and en- 
rollment 25 to 30. At the same time such 
a class was being sponsored by the dio- 
cese of the Roman Catholic Church for 
their children. 

The Christian education department of 
the council of churches studied this for 
six months and finally in September, 
1957, asked permission to sponsor this 
project. The need for this work is ap- 
parent to anyone who will take the time 
to observe any one of these classes. Fur- 
thermore, no local church can do the job 
as effectively as can the churches working 
together across the city. 

Upon announcement of council of 
churches sponsorship, the enrollment 
jumped this fall to 60 students with 
average attendance 35 to 40. The co-oper- 


ative series for first and second grade les- 
sons are being used and adapted. At pres- 
ent there are seven volunteer teachers 
with two teen-age helpers. One of the 
teachers is preparing in a nearby teacher's 
college to teach “exceptional” children 
for her life work. 

A city bus is hired by the council of 
churches to return the children to their 
homes at the close of the class hour. 

Already the chairman of the depart- 
ment has been approached with the re- 
quest to form another such class for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children in our 
city churches. 

Warren A. BucBEE, pastor 


Pastor Sets Example in School 

The 

er) Here’s a pastor who “practices what 
he preaches.” He attends leadership 
education classes and his members 
do likewise. 

A pastor may publicize a leadership 
education class or Christian workers’ 
school and urge laymen to attend it. But 
something is missing when he doesn’t at- 
tend it himself. 

Evidently the Rev. Glenn C. James, 
pastor of Trinity Church, his wife and 
Associate Pastor William Swygert think 
that way. 

Every February the Tallahassee area 
Methodists get together in a standard 
Christian workers’ school offering six or 
more second series courses taught by ap- 
proved instructors. This writer was priv- 
ileged to lead a course on five February 
nights—two 50-minute sessions a night. 
Dr. and Mrs. James and Mr. Swygert at- 
tended every session without fail. 

We sat in a circle. Again and again 
Dr. James, Mrs. James, and Mr. Swygert 
made valuable contributions to the round- 
table discussion we had. 

In the final session each one present 
either read a paper or made a brief 
speech on some phase of the work of 
teaching adults. 

Dr. James made suggestions for im- 
proving the effectiveness of the course 
and expressed his views with regard to 
group discussion versus lecturing to adults 
in the church school. 

Mrs. James submitted a discussion out- 
line on the subject “Florida’s Agricultural 
Migrants” following a pattern previously 
discussed in the class. 

Mr. Swygert, who occasionally teaches 
the Wesley Fellowship Class in his 
church, wrote in his paper: “I intend to 
speak to the presidents and teachers of 
all the adult classes of our Sunday school 
and seek their co-operation in efforts to 
increase the time for study or education in 
the Sunday-school hour.” 

Lynpvon B. Puirer, teacher 
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THE UPPER ROOM 
BOOK OF EASTER 
CAROLS 


This pocket-size book- 
let has 24 pages of 
Easter carols, hymns, 
and worship services. 
Practical for out-of- 
doors worship, carol- 
ing, and general use. 
Saves costly hymnals 
from damage and loss. 
Makes a unique and in- 
spiring Easter greet- 
ing. Compiled by Bliss 
Wiant. 
Single copy, 15¢ 
Ten copies, $1.00 
100 or more, 7¢ each 


A LAYMAN’S 
GUIDE TO OUR 
LORD’S PRAYER 


Informative and_in- 
spiring—an aid for the 
layman’s use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Each 
section of the prayer 
is carefully explained 
by Kendrick Strong. In 
the introduction, he 
lifts up the value of 
the prayer and points 
to four dangerous 
practices involved in 

its use. 
Single copy, 35¢ 
Three copies, $1.00 
$3.50 per dozen 


YOUTH CHURCH-WIDE 
AT = 

7A} WORSHI 
PRAYER FAMILY WORSHIP 


PLAN 
Only 3'2”x5” in size, but pos- 


sessing a terrific impact for 
youth is Youth at Prayer. oe 
After losing two friends by 
death, this book “has eased 
the grief,” writes Bill Gunns, 
17, Pomona, Calif. “It is a 
wonderful book, which I will 
never be without.” 

Compiled by Harold and 
Dorothy Ewing. Owner’s 
name gold stamped for 25¢ 
extra per copy. 

Single copy, 75¢ 
$7.50 per dozen 


Here is a plan that 

is simple and direct. 
‘Lhe church goes into 
every home six times 
a year, not asking but 
giving. Through it the 
church expresses genu- 
ine concern for the 
spiritual welfare of 
every member of the 
family, and through 
THE UPPER ROOM 
the whole family is re- 
minded each day of the 
church and the pastor. 
Here is continuing ex- 
pression of good will 





and a daily invitation 








It’s a New Year—Let it Count! 
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Giyo_Uyyar oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
Nashville, Tenn, 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Litera- 
ture Department of the General Board 
of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


1908 Grand Avenue 


to walk closer with the 
Master. 


The plan can be 
used in any church— 
city, town, or country. 
Because this plan 

can be operated on a 
self-supporting basis, 
it makes an excellent 
project for a class 

or organization—your 
Men’s Club, WSCS, or 
MYF can do it. It 
gives them a feeling 
of contributing to 

the spiritual life 

of the church 


For a complete out- 
line of the Church- 
Wide Family Worship 
Plan and a sample 
copy of THE UPPER 
ROOM, check the 
proper square in the 
coupon below and 
mail to the 

address listed. 





THE UPPER ROOM, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Please send to: 





NAME 


ADDRESS digas ' ies 











(J send catalog and price list a d $. 


( send information on Church-wide Family Worship Plan 


EASTER CAROLS, 15¢, 10 copies, $1; 100 or more, 7¢ each 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO OUR LORD’S PRAYER, 35¢; 3 for $1; 
$3.50 per dozen 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, 75¢; $7.50 per dozen (owner’s name gold 
stamped on cover, 25¢ extra per copy) 


Cash must accompany all orders of $1 or less. The year-round 
shop for inspiring gifts the convenient Upper Room way. All 
items are inexpensive and inspiring. Send for your catalog today. 








THE METHODIST STORY’s January covers look toward 
next month and the Week of Dedication and Race Rela- 


tions Day. Front: Poster picture, made in Upper Room 


Chapel, symbolizes dedication and witness. Back: President 
Willa B. Player chats with a student in front of chapel of 
Bennett College—a school helped by Race Relations gifts. 
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